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CAN HIGH-SCHOOL SUPERVISION 
BE MADE SCIENTIFIC?! 


H1gH-sCHOOL supervision can not be 
made 
There are unfortunately some people who 
think that seience is easy to inject into 
all kinds of situations. For example, a 
principal writes to a college professor as 
follows, ‘‘Our school has a six-period pro- 
gram; each period is 55 minutes in length. 
Do you think this program is too heavy for 
pupils of high school age?’’ The college 
professor who gets this letter knows that 
the principal who wrote it is in trouble 
with a local physician, or with the presi- 
dent and secretary of his parents’ associa- 
tion. What the principal wants is a docu- 
ment that he ean lay before his board with 
the statement that it comes from a scien- 
There is a quieting effect on 
some boards of education in the words ‘‘sci- 
entific expert.’’ The local physician is sci- 
entific; members of boards of education 
about scientific business manage- 

If the principal can get a pro- 
nouncement from someone far enough away 
from his town, he may be able to convince 
his board that he is operating under the 
sanctions of science. 

I shall not pursue this matter of the cor- 
respondence between the principal and the 
college professor further lest it lead to 
revelations which probably ought not to be 
made public. My purpose is served if I 
add the statement that no one knows 
whether that program is too heavy or not 


tifie expert. 


know 
ment. 


1 Address delivered before the joint session of 
the Department of High School Principals of the 
National Education Association and the Depart- 


ment of Superintendence, Tuesday, February 28, 
1928, 


scientific without arduous labor. 
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until he has studied the situation with 
sufficient care and detail to arrive at a 
verifiable conclusion based on facts not sup- 
plied in the off-hand letter. The get-sci- 
entific-quick method of extricating one’s 
self from supervisory difficulties may serve 
the temporary purpose of quieting an 
aroused community, but it is not a safe 
or valid method of scientific control for the 
schools. 

There are some principals who are will- 
ing to go further than to write letters to 
supposed experts. They go so far as to 
take a summer quarter course or two in 
the science of education. They establish 
themselves after these courses on the firm 
ground of one of the leading scientific gen- 
eralizations and begin operation. There 
came into my hands some time ago an ap- 
plication for a fellowship. The applicant 
was a high-school principal. Among the 
achievements which he enumerated as en- 
titling him to favorable consideration was 
one on which he laid great stress, evidently 
considering it a mark of the most advanced 
training and an evidence of his determina- 
tion to be in the front rank of educational 
scientists. He said, ‘‘Since I came to this 
school, I have completely reorganized the 
method of marking. Every teacher in this 
school now follows strictly the normal curve 
in distributing his or her marks.’’ 

I have a vivid picture in my imagination 
of the way in which the teachers in that 
school have been browbeaten into adopting 
the normal curve. I can see the pride with 
which this enthusiastic youth looks over the 
bookkeeping which he has perfected and 
reports to the neighboring county institute 
the unqualified success of his efforts to 
bring science into a situation which was 
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formerly conducted in utter ignorance of 
the findings of the best educational re- 
search. 

I trust that no one will misunderstand 
my position. The normal curve is a most 
useful instrument in the hands of one who 
understands its value. I know of no more 
stimulating method of inducing teachers 
to study the whole problem of developing 
an equitable system of grading pupils than 
to have them compare the distribution of 
their own marks with those of other teach- 
ers and with the normal curve. On the 
other hand, I know of nothing more stupid 
than to dictate as a matter of invariable 
rule that the normal curve shall be followed 
rigidly by all teachers in the distribution 
of their marks. The trouble with the 
young applicant whom I quoted is that he 
had too slight an acquaintance with the 
normal curve. 

It would be possible to offer an endless 
number of examples of what may properly 
be called ignorant enthusiasm for the sci- 
ence of education. The latest which came 
to my attention was in the form of an 
article submitted for publication to the 
School Review. The article in question was 
written by a professor in a university de- 
partment of modern languages. He had 
evidently participated in some of the test- 
ing initiated by the national commission in 
charge of the modern language inquiry. 
Evidently also, he had never heard of the 
long labors by which educational tests in 
other fields have been refined. He wrote 
in glowing terms of a new educational era 
when other subjects in the curriculum will 
adopt the practice which the modern lan- 
guages have found to be _ productive, 
namely, the practice of judging the success 
or non-success of instruction by tests. He 
pointed out that tests will show any teacher 
exactly how the results secured in his class 
compare with results secured elsewhere. 
The writer of this article urged all schools 
and colleges to use tests. The author evi- 
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dently felt it to be his duty to bring the 
overwhelming importance of tests to the 
attention of a hitherto unenlightened 
public. Our editorial board. considered 
seriously publishing this article as a means 
of introducing a little humor into the some- 
times too somber pages of The School 
Review. 

There would be very little justification 
for the present paper if it could contribute 
nothing but examples of the misuse of the 
science of education. I have ventured to 
report such cases as I have cited because 
I believe the science of education is in 
critical need of a kind of support which the 
great body of administrators do not fully 
understand. The science of education re- 
quires at this moment the expenditure of 
an enormous amount of energy. The sci- 
ence of education is understaffed and un- 
dersupported. The number of workers who 
are attempting to carry on educational re- 
search is pitifully small and wholly inade- 
quate to the demands. I have thought of 
this occasion as a strategic opportunity to 
make a plea for a new type of support for 
the scientific study of high school problems. 
I shall try to persuade you that the high 
schools of this country must think of their 
task in a new way. I shall try to convince 
you that it is expedient and economical for 
high schools to become centers for the scien- 
tifie study of the problems of adolescent 
education. 

Let me be concrete. I remember some 
years ago visiting the New York City High 
School of Commerce when the late Mr. 
Shepard was principal. There was 4 
record in the principal’s office of the 
activities of each of the teachers in the 
school. The record showed what subjects 
the teachers taught, how many pupils were 
in each class, how many pupils passed and 
failed, and so on. There was one item in 
the record which interested me very much. 
It showed how many pupils in each class 
elected a related subject during the year 
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following instruction by a given teacher. 
I was interested in this item because it 
revealed very clearly the fact that some 
teachers influenced their pupils positively 
while others did not. I recall that there 
was one teacher of mathematics whose 
pupils in large percentage went on with 
advanced courses in that field and that 
there was another teacher working under 
almost identical conditions as to subjects 
of instruction and numbers of pupils whose 
influence was almost zero as shown by sub- 
sequent elections. 

It required some energy to compile the 
records to which I have referred and there 
were several items on which information 
was collected year after year which did 
not seem to be as significant as the one 
which I selected for special comment. The 
energy required for the compiling of the 
record undoubtedly lessened the amount of 
time which someone could expend in su- 
pervising extra-curriculum activities or in 
holding conferences with parents or teach- 
ers or in performing some of the other 
duties which principals ordinarily think of 
as normal routine. I do not hesitate, how- 
ever, to assert that such careful and com- 
plete records kept in every school in this 
country would give an objectivity and 
precision to high school supervision which 
are at present largely lacking. 

Why is there so little work done in high 
school offices in the preparation and study 
of scientific material on which supervision 
is to be based? We all know the excuse 
commonly offered. It is said that there are 
no funds available for such records. Or it 
is said that the principal is so fully oceu- 
pied that he ean not find time to think of 
such matters. 

At the risk of making a statement that 
will not be palatable to some of the mem- 
bers of my audience, I shall say what I 
believe to be true and I shall depend on 
your good nature to hear me through in 
the hope that we may ultimately part on 


amicable terms. It is my firm conviction 
that the reason why high schools are not 
scientifically conducted is not that resources 
or time are lacking but that high-school 
principals are as a class uninterested in 
scientific methods of investigation. It is my 
belief that if principals were scientifically 
minded, they could persuade communities 
to provide the necessary energy to put high- 
school education on a thoroughly sound and 
valid basis. 

In making this assertion, I do not for 
a moment overlook the fact that the high- 
school principals of this country are a 
highly educated and highly intelligent 
group. Many of them are thoroughly 
grounded in literature and history and 
some are productive scholars in mathe- 
matics and physics. They were, in many 
instances, transferred overnight from the 
field in which they were doing effective 
work as teachers and were transformed 
into principals without being changed in- 
ternally in any respect. The result is that 
they do their thinking, when they indulge 
in that higher form of intellectual exercise, 
in the fields of literature or physics and 
they carry on their activities as supervisory 
and administrative officers with no more 
special skill than would be brought to the 
task by ordinary men. 

What I am saying does not imply that 
these non-scientific principals are failures 
in conducting their schools. Quite the con- 
trary, many of them are men of such good 
sense that they find what seem to be in most 
instances adequate solutions of the prob- 
lems which arise among teachers and 
pupils. The solutions which are adequate 
are, however, seldom of the type that can 
be defended as well founded on scientific 
grounds. The high schools of this country 
are, for the most part, conducted with the 
best of intentions and with a high degree of 
success but by methods which are only 
vaguely defined and often quite tentative 
and fluctuating. 
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The remedy for the present situation 
does not lie in mere individual change of 
attitude. If some principal becomes aware 
of the necessity of finding scientifically de- 
fensible grounds for his action, he imme- 
diately discovers that he is an isolated in- 
dividual. There is very meager informa- 
tion about the practices of high schools in 
general to which reference can be made by 
any individual who begins to study high- 
school problems. 

Let me cite a few cases in point. It has 
recently been said of American high schools 
that they administer curriculums which are 
‘fropes of sand.’’ This rhetorical phrase 
is, I admit, somewhat vague. I am inter- 
ested in emphasizing the fact that when 
one begins to refute the charge, one finds 
in the literature of high-school supervision 
very little definite material with which to 
answer or confirm what is said. An answer 
from a single school is inadequate. We 
ought to know much more than we now 
know in a definite way about the extent to 
which the studies pursued by individual 
high-school pupils really weave themselves 
into coherent curriculums. 

Again one hears the statement that there 
is here and there an overlapping of teach- 
ers. What constitutes an oversupply? How 
does an oversupply in one city—assuming 
that it exists— affect the supply in other 
centers? 

Additional examples of uncertainty in re- 
gard to the conduct of schools appear when 
one tries to find out what are the relations 
of a high-school principal to the city super- 
intendent of schools. Or what are the 
relations of a principal to his teachers in 
such matters as the determination of the 
methods which shall be followed in the 
classroom, in the disposition of disciplinary 
eases, and in so fundamental a matter as 
initial appointment. 

There must be broad general principles 
to which appeal can be made in dealing 
with matters of the various types men- 
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tioned. These broad general principles 
can not be ascertained through purely per- 
sonal endeavor. The profession must ad- 
dress itself as a body to the study and 
scientific solution of the general problems 
of high-school administration and super- 
vision. A thoroughgoing science of educa- 
tion will be possible only when cooperation 
is established on a sufficiently broad scale to 
supply a vast body of energy and full use 
of the facilities for experimentation fur- 
nished by many high schools. 

At the present time there are a few men 
in scattered university centers, in state de- 
partments of education, and in a few iso- 
lated high schools who are carrying on 
studies on the margin of time left after 
performing other duties. Each man does 
a small piece of work periodically and 
timidly publishes his results. The stream 
of common practice flows on very little 
affected by these side eddies. The magni- 
tude of the educational enterprise is enor- 
mously great, the magnitude of the scien- 
tific output is relatively insignificant 

Very often scientific research is seriously 
limited by the fact that the man who would 
be interested in carrying on the research 
is without the authority necessary to permit 
the work. Colleges of education have tried 
in many instances to secure opportunities 
for scientific work by organizing schools 
under their own control. Individual in- 
vestigators have often found themselves so 
entangled in red tape and so inhibited by 
tradition that they have been completely 
blockaded in their inquiries. 

The fact is that schools are organized 4s 
operating concerns. Means for the study 
and criticism of school operations have not 
been provided as a part of the routine. 
This appears in the fact that an ordinary 
principal of a middle sized high school has 
more distracting duties than would be 4s- 
signed in industry to any kind of a super- 
visory officer. While industry has learned 
to set up well equipped laboratories and to 
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guide its activities by the exercise of the 
most drastic serutiny of its results, schools 
have been asked by the public to use every 
ounce of available energy in operation. If 
fifty new pupils come to a high school, the 
board of education may employ a new 
teacher but it will certainly not think of 
providing an assistant to the principal. 
Among the new pupils there may be prob- 
lem cases which eall for careful diagnosis; 
some of the pupils may come ill prepared 
and be, for this reason, in need of special 
attention; they may be undecided in their 
interests and in need of training of a type 
not commonly provided in the school. Does 
the community supply expertly trained re- 
search people to study the fifty new pupils? 
Not at all. It is commonly believed that 
the principal who is now dealing with seven 
hundred pupils ean take on fifty more with- 
out any recognition of the fact that his 
duties have been increased. 

The publie is not wholly to blame for its 
attitude. Very few principals have ever 
asked for facilities with which to make a 
careful study of teachers and pupils and 
the publie does not know that teachers and 
pupils need to be studied. I must repeat 
in substance what I said a few moments 
ago. The profession must become scien- 
tifically minded or the schools will continue 
to be supervised on the basis of purely per- 
sonal judgments. 

Since I have urged the profession to take 
up scientific studies, it may be thought that 
it is my duty to outline plans which will 
insure the achievement of the end which I 
have advocated. I have several concrete 
suggestions to offer. 

First, I suggest that high-school prin- 
cipals develop as frequent opportunities as 
they can for conferences with one another 
regarding the problems which they en- 
counter and regarding successful devices 
for meeting these problems. Principals in 
neighboring communities could very advan- 
tageously meet at least once a month and 
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ask one another regarding such a matter as 
their respective methods of judging teach- 
ers. President Eliot is said to have formed 
his judgments regarding the teaching abil- 
ity of members of the Harvard faculty by 
reading the examination questions which 
these teachers set for their classes. A can- 
vass of the school supervisors of the country 
would undoubtedly bring to light a number 
of other useful plans. My colleague Mor- 
rison has suggested that the extent to which 
a teacher holds the attention of his or her 
class is an objective indication of the degree 
of the teacher’s success. Principals could 
well afford to spend much time and energy 
gathering suggestions of this type. 

Another question which principals might 
discuss in conference is the question of how 
far the results of tests are to be used in 
rating teachers. I know one great school 
system which holds that the results of tests 
are not proper bases for the rating of 
teachers. It is argued that the individual 
teacher is not responsible for the kind of 
pupils that are sent to his or her class 
through promotion nor for the curriculum 
which is required to be administered. Why, 
then, should the classroom teacher be re- 
sponsible for the results of tests? It is the 
obligation of the central office to adjust 
matters if pupils are found to be deficient. 
In direct contrast with the attitude of the 
school system to which I have just referred 
is that of another system where the cur- 
riculum is assumed to be correctly stand- 
ardized and where promotion is thought of 
as properly adjusted. In this second sys- 
tem, teachers are rated strictly in accord- 
ance with the showings made by their 
pupils on the tests arranged in the central 
office. I can think of nothing that would 
furnish a more appropriate theme for a 
principal’s conference than the problems 
suggested by this contrast in ettitudes on 
the value of tests. 

In suggesting that principals meet and 
discuss such questions as those proposed, I 
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am not assuming that the science of edu- 
eation will be directly advanced by the 
early meetings. I am confident, however, 
that after men have discussed such ques- 
tions, there will very soon develop an in- 
terest in supervisory problems which will 
inspire the participants in the discussion to 
seek objective evidence on which to base 
decisions and practices. There will begin 
to appear a scientific mind which is essen- 
tial to participation in the productive study 
of school problems. 

My second suggestion is made in the be- 
lief that a scientific attitude once estab- 
lished will seek and find means of promot- 
ing widespread research. I suggest that 
principals go about the task of converting 
boards of education and the public to an 
understanding of the fact that decisions 
about school policy should be reached in 
the light of facts. We are in a period of 
serious jeopardy to school interests. The 
expenditures for schools have come to be so 
vast that all kinds of sinister forces are 
beginning to seek places in the councils of 
publie control of education. Conscientious 
educators are so busy with their daily tasks 
that they seldom take the time to show the 
public the real character and complexity of 
school supervision and management. The 
result is that the public consumes the en- 
ergy of school officers in meeting trivial 
demands. The public seems blind to the 
fact that absorption in petty details inter- 
feres with the real interest of pupils. The 
principal of a high school who with sensi- 
tive conscience gives all his time to answer- 
ing miscellaneous office callers is not really 
serving the public as he should. As the 
leader of the school, the principal ought to 
take time to plan for the development of the 
institution and he ought to devise ways of 
econvineing the public that he is serving 
them when he works behind closed doors. 
The principal ought to prepare reports 
which will keep the public reading. 
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In direct line with this suggestion is an- 
other of like import. The public ought to 
pay for expert research assistance in every 
school. There is nothing so convincing to 
the public as a draft on its purse. The 
publie will not understand and appreciate 
educational research until it has paid for it, 
At present, the public pays most of its 
money for teaching and appropriates only 
a small amount for supervision. The public 
pays outside of the schools a great deal for 
science. I have waited in the outer office of 
my oculist, as I dare say the rest of you 
have done, and I have contemplated with 
respect the difficulty of securing his services 
and the amounts which he is likely to charge 
me. I have noted the eagerness with which 
people await their turns. He is a scientist. 
When he decides that I do thus and so, | 
do it. I have been unable on occasions 
when holding such meditations with myself 
to avoid contrasting the way in which the 
scientist disposes of people with the way in 
which people impose on educators. I re- 
peat what I said a moment ago. The public 
must be taught to pay for expert research 
of high-school problems. I suggest that 
every high school with ten members on its 
faculty employ an expert to gather infor- 
mation about teachers, pupils and cur- 
riculum and pay for a superintendent’s 
time enough to insure that the scientific 
work which I have advocated be done. The 
publie is getting less education for its 
present investment than it should. The 
public deserves to have its educational 
problems subjected to the most critical 
study. Let us give the public what it 
needs. 

One of the chief reasons why a schoo! 
should be supplied with time for scientific 
study of its problems is that records may 
be kept which will make possible compari- 
sons of different schools with one another. 
One of the most striking indictments 
against the high schools of this country 1s 
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that they demand of the colleges that 
credentials of graduates shall be asked for 
only on uniform blanks but they do not, so 
far as I know, exhibit the slightest interest 
in uniformity of records in any other con- 
nection. High schools have their private 
methods of registering pupils, of reporting 
grades, of keeping account of discipline, 
of crediting extra-curriculum activities, and 
of recording the activities of teachers. 

The financial officers of schools long ago 
discovered the advantages of comparisons 
which are made possible because of the 
existence of uniform methods of bookkeep- 
ing. Principals seem to be wholly unaware 
of these advantages. The highest ambition 
of each high-school principal seems to be to 
invent a new blank on which academic 
records are to be recorded. I know a great 
city in which the high schools of the single 
system are so divided in their practices 
with regard to records that scientific studies 
through comparisons are impossible, even 
if there were any one in that system inter- 
ested in the science of education. 

The high-school principals of this coun- 
try will some day keep uniform cumulative 
records of their schools. Even a change in 
administration will not result in a destrue- 
tion of records or a break in the continuity 
of standard information. The profession as 
a whole will dictate first as a matter of re- 
sponse to the demand for public informa- 
tion and second as a contribution to scien- 
tifie studies that academic officers do as well 
as financial officers and as well as the best 
publie utility corporations. It is an aston- 
ishing faet that it is impossible in many 
high schools to ascertain what courses of 
study were offered ten years ago and even 
more impossible to find out how many 
pupils elected certain subjects four years 
ago. The state of public high-school records 
is chaotie beyond all possible defense. 

My next suggestion is a negative one but 
it is offered with all the emphasis that I 
can put into words. High-school principals 
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should not expect educational science to be 
brought to them in the form of simple 
rules of conduct which are merely to be 
followed. Projects are undoubtedly good 
when they are genuine, but there are times 
when school work can not be cast in the 
project mould. New type examinations are 
very useful when one wants an objective 
measure of the extent to which pupils have 
absorbed one hundred items of information. 
There are occasions, however, when an ex- 
amination should test the pupil’s ability 
to formulate a train of ideas into a coherent 
discussion. On such occasions, the new 
type examinations should not be used. He 
who is truly master of scientific research 
will not think of projects and new type ex- 
aminations as devices to be used without 
discrimination. Science is above all ana- 
lytical and discriminating. He who would 
use science must become critical and dis- 
criminating in his own personal thinking. 
The science of education is a stimulating 
body of thought. It is not a series of rules 
to be slavishly followed. 

I picture to myself the future principal 
of a high school, the man who fulfils in the 
most complete measure the injunction to 
approach his task as a scientist should. 
This man will be equipped with such in- 
formation as others have collected and 
made available in educational literature. 
He will know the types of pupils who have 
been measured and described through tests 
and laboratory experiments. He will un- 
derstand the various learning processes by 
which pupils respond to instruction in dif- 
ferent departments. He will be acquainted 
with the discoveries that have been made in 
regard to methods of teaching. He will be 
familiar with the devices of supervision 
used by his fellow principals. Le will be 
employed by a board of education who will 
say to him that it is not his duty to cater 
to the wishes of every parent and teacher. 
He will have time to use his scientific train- 
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ing and he will approach each of the large 
problems that confront him as his pro- 
fessional colleagues, the doctor, the lawyer, 
and the engineer approach their problems. 
He will have a reasonable number of as- 
sistants and he will be responsible for re- 
sults of a superior type. 

I am frank to say that I do not expect 
to find this type of principal where men 
have been catapulted late in life into super- 
visory office after spending their best years 
specializing on Virgil, or physics. I expect 
to see the principalships of this country 
occupied by men trained in the methods 
of scientific supervision. Then supervision 
will become scientific exactly as all the other 
modern undertakings have become scientific 
because they are in the hands of competent 
men who have learned that success depends 
on the collection of objective facts, on the 
derivation of broad principles of action 
from these facts and on the discriminating 
application of these principles to the emer- 
gencies of practical life. 


CHARLES H. Jupp 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





A STATE’S MESSAGE ON VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 


In what I have to say regarding voca- 
tional education, I wish to attempt two 
things: (a) to present a point of view and 
(b) to sketch a state program. First, in 
order to think clearly on as broad a subject 
as vocational education, it is necessary for 
one to set in order the furniture of his 
mind. Unless this is done there can be no 
effective realization of a group of state ob- 
jectives. 

Since I know one state best, I shall there- 
fore use it as a background for my dis- 
cussion. From a state point of view there 
can be no necessary antagonism between 
what is called ‘‘liberal,’’ ‘‘general’’ or 
‘‘cultural’’ education and the specialized 
forms of education denominated as voca- 
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tional, trade and technical education. The 
various forms of educational activity in 
which the state is engaged, as its purposes 
are expressed in our tax-supported schools, 
resolve themselves into matters of relative 
emphases and objectives. For specialized 
vocational training is not a matter of the 
material used, but one of aim or purpose 
in its use. 

If we regard as vocational education 
those types of activity and the use of such 
material for instruction as shall prepare 
a person to pursue successfully a useful 
occupation, we have set up a definite goal. 
If, on the other hand, we organize instead 
the educational processes so that a person 
shall not thereby gain a marketable skill in 
any special field, but rather become fa- 
miliar with a broad area of human experi- 
ence through science, literature, art, his- 
tory and language, and through various 
contacts not excluding some experiences 
with concrete material, by a study of prae- 
tical arts, if, I say, by these means a person 
becomes able to adjust himself easily to new 
situations, we are providing for a cultural 
or liberal education. In that general edu- 
cation we may be teaching practical or in- 
dustrial arts and using perchance the same 
materials and processes as we are using 
in the study of a given vocation, differing 
only in ultimate objective and hence in the 
degree of skill desired. Our goal here is 
understanding and appreciation for pur- 
poses of utilization and not for production. 
We are widening our area of adjustments. 

Otherwise stated, in general education 3s 
pursued in elementary school, secondary 
school and college, we seek to prepare peo 
ple to make effective new adjustments with 
their environments. And these environ- 
ments are made up of material things, in- 
stitutions, people and ideals. 

Vocational education, whether on the 
level of the professions, the semi-profes- 
sions or as represented in trades, deals 
with the development of specific skills, and 
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with the understanding of relations which 
should accompany the process of acquiring 
those skills. 

The state is concerned with the general 
welfare of its citizens and realizes that this 
welfare may be secured through various 
channels, hence from its point of view there 
ean be no antagonism between liberal edu- 
cation and vocational education, as defined 
above. 

Our national objectives are expressed in 
the preamble to the Constitution as clearly 
as are those of Japan in its Imperial Re- 
script. Our schools, therefore, as one 
ageney for the realization of these ideals, 
attempt through their different types of 
organization to provide for an equity of 
educational opportunity. The social and 
industrial separations that result are on 
the basis of personal choice and association, 
and by reason of individual merit, and are 
not a necessarily determined class system 
based on perpetuating industrial or voca- 
tional castes, 

What the state seeks is (a) to provide an 
economic opportunity and (b) to defend 
the rights of the person in the securing of 
that opportunity, and if necessary to de- 
fend the individual from the state itself. 

Furthermore, the state is concerned with 
the industrial and economic welfare of its 
people as a whole, and not in a particular 
industry or occupation, except in times of 
great crises, such as the world war. 

Time does not permit a discussion, all too 
familiar, in these days, of the gradual dis- 
appearance of the apprentice system, and 
the gradual taking over by the school 
authorities of those responsibilities which 
were once assumed to belong to industry 
exclusively. The schools have responded 
tardily but surely. All this means a broad- 
ening conception of the function of public 
education. 

In our high schools practically one third 
of the enrolment is studying some one of 
the commercial arts. Home-making educa- 
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tion and agriculture are appearing as ac- 
tivities in greater numbers of high-school 
curricula. In some quarters these changes 
are viewed with apprehension. Persons in 
this state of mind do not realize that new 
conditions require new instrumentalities. 
Hearing new voices many are alarmed and 
say that we are destroying educational 
standards. It may be that artificial and 
abstract metaphysical entities are less 
clearly seen, but that does not mean that 
real education is any the less effective. 
New administrative machinery may be in- 
stalled, new methods devised and new 
adaptations provided, all to meet a chang- 
ing world which the school must prepare 
its pupils to enter. 

What the emphasis upon vocational edu- 
cation does is to make clear the narrowness 
of vision which has attempted to delimit 
the idea of school. The vocational em- 
phasis has brought the abstract and bookish 
character of the school into apparent con- 
flict with the practical and the utilitarian. 
Without careful reflection one is likely to 
think that we are dealing here with two 
mutually exclusive kinds of education. The 
emphases may be opposites as between gen- 
eral and vocational education, but in the 
mind of the state with its responsibility for 
the educational interests of all its citizens, 
the types are complementary and not con- 
tradictory. 

The life of an individual is a unitary 
process, and these aspects of his education 
are but as segments of the same circle. 
Take for example the city directory or 
popular ‘‘Who’s Who.’’ We find listed 
there 


Jones— 
Eugene—polisher 
Fred—blacksmith 
Charles—toolmaker 
William—house painter 
Stephen—watchmaker 
Joseph—attorney-at-law 


Here convention and society have classed 
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the Joneses by their vocations. It may be 
that society through its schools has helped 
to produce these differentiations of occupa- 
tional choices. This is the vocational idea 
applied to citizenship. 

In this particular directory classification 
nothing is said about any one of the Joneses 
as a gentleman, as a neighbor, concerning 
his recreations, about his friends, his social 
contacts and citizenship obligations. All 
these enter into his life in differing degrees, 
and the school makes its contribution to 
what we call a man’s effective citizenship. 
Ruskin puts it thus: ‘‘It is doubtless eul- 
ture that gives value to vocation, and it is 
true that vocation makes culture possible.’”’ 

The state in its educational program 
must recognize no artificial restriction, and 
at its peril, regard its citizenry as mere 
hands rather than as skilled workers. Its 
general and vocational phases of public 
education must be so coordinated as to aid 
in preparing its people to sustain an in- 
dustrial as well as a political democracy. 
What we are coming to call adult education 
will aid in giving those who are not now 
in schools some acquaintance with the 
capacities and ideals of mankind, as ex- 
pressed in art, literature and music, some 
knowledge of human achievement and am- 
bition as told in the story of history, and 
some interpretation of nature through op- 
portunities to study science. Work of this 
character is found in our schools of general 
education, and in some measure in the re- 
lated work of vocational education. 

My purpose thus far has been, as stated 
at the beginning, to attempt to make clear 
a point of view. With this clearly defined 
the next thing is for a state to so organize 
its administrative machinery as to make its 
plans effective. If it has schools for gen- 
eral education then it should be with the 
objectives of general education that the 
school should concern itself, and measure 
its product accordingly. 

If it operates vocational schools to train 
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for useful employment, then that is the ob. 
jective, and unless those who complete its 
courses can sustain themselves in that for 
which they have been trained, to that ex. 
tent the school has failed. In any event, 
educational authorities must always apply 
the touchstone of purpose, and see that 
each type of educational procedure seems 
true to its goal. 

As to the administrative machinery in 
carrying out a program of vocational or 
trade schools—in this respect states differ. 
Referring again to Connecticut, we have 
there practically two systems of schools 
when viewed administratively, a town-state 
system and a state-town system. In the 
former, the town-state system, there is a 
minimum of state control of educational 
processes and of financial support. There 
is, however, general supervisory oversight 
by the state. Here we find the elementary 
schools and the high schools, schools pri- 
marily for general or cultural education 
The state does not administer these schools. 
They are local schools. 

On the other hand, we have the state- 
town system, wherein the state through its 
State Board of Education organizes, sup- 
ports and administers trade or vocational 
schools and also normal schools. Both 
these types of schools are supported by 
state funds almost exclusively, and sucli 
local money as is used is in terms of pro- 
viding a building free with light, heat 
and power, and in the case of the norma! 
schools providing practice schools, which 
are a part of the town school system. The 
state trade schools are administered 
through an administrative division of the 
staff of the State Board of Education, and 
the funds are provided by the Genera! 
Assembly. In the location of a trade 
school the state is concerned with the pro- 
vision of an educational opportunity for 
its youth, and is not governed solely by 
the possibilities of the absorption of the 
graduates of a given school by a particular 
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industry. This does not mean that a domi- 
nant industrial interest of a section of the 
state is not to be taken into account, but it 
does mean that the state is not primarily 
interested in supplying hands at the em- 
ployment gate of a given concern. The 
edueation is for the benefit of the boys, not 
of the factories. 

[ turn now to the state’s program. 

The development and growth of trade 
or vocational education in Connecticut may 
be traced to the fact that the State Board 
of Education was empowered by statute in 
1907 to establish trade schools for instruc- 
tion in the arts and practices of trades and 
vocations, and to draw upon the State 
Treasury for funds in support of such 
schools. 

Thus effective leadership was early estab- 
lished, with the State Board of Education 
as the initiator and not what might have 
been the case under other circumstances 
and conditions, an ineffective secondary 
agent, even though a good adviser. 

As early as 1909 and 1910 the philosophy 
of trade and vocational education as a pub- 
lie funetion had not matured ; it was hardly 
in the experimental stage, and little could 
have been expected in the way of intelli- 
gent effort on the part of local communities 
to initiate and, much less, to promote such 
education effectively. 

The cost of equipping and operating a 
trade school would have proved a burden 
to any but the most wealthy communities, 
irrespective of how the need of the youth 
in such communities for effective vocational 
education may have been regarded as de- 
sirable if not essential. 

Under state control, with the costs met 
from state funds, the State Board of Edu- 
cation was in a position to set up certain 
objectives and create the organization to 
attain them. No conflict of ideas would 
endanger the project, and such successes as 
came from a unified effort would be made 
known to all the people since the law pro- 
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vided that the State Board report to the 
Governor and to the Legislature, concern- 
ing the effectiveness of the plan. 

The philosophy back of the law has, in 
the minds of the people, proved correct, 
because they have seen the schools develop, 
grow in importance as an integral part of 
the educational system of the state. Evi- 
dence of a most significant unity of effort 
is found in the fact that cities and towns 
have built suitable buildings in which to 
house the schools, rent free to the state, 
with power, heat, light, water and janitor 
service. 

No city or town to-day thinks of organ- 
izing a trade school as a local institution. 
They urge the State Board to come into 
their city or town and organize a state 
trade school, the consensus of opinion being 
that operation under the authority of the 
State Board of Education has been shown 
to be increasingly effective, where under 
local management the school would be much 
less effective. 

An important factor in the success of the 
state trade schools is that they are free 
to any person 14 years of age or over, resi- 
dent of Connecticut. The opportunity of 
attendance is facilitated through payment 
of transportation by towns sending stu- 
dents, the state reimbursing the town one 
half that cost, up to $35 per student per 
year. This reimbursement is the same as 
for the attendance of non-resident pupils 
in high schools. It follows, therefore, that 
while the Connecticut system may be 
unique in that the state trade schools are 
under the direct management of the State 
Board of Education, and that they are 
supported out of state funds, and from 
general taxation of all the people, the peo- 
ple of the state have access to the schools 
no matter in what part of the state they 
live. 

In 1917 Connecticut accepted the pro- 
visions of the Federal Act for Vocational 
Education popularly known as the Smith- 
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Hughes Act, and organized classes of voca- 
tional agriculture and of vocational home 
economies as well as classes for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of trade and industrial edu- 
cation, agriculture and home economics. 

An important administrative feature is 
in the application of Federal funds; for, 
as the state pays all salaries and other ex- 
penses from state funds, and expends ap- 
proximately $7 for each dollar received 
from the Federal Government, Federal 
funds thereby become in part a reimburse- 
ment to the state. The amounts received 
from the Federal Government it is believed 
are applied more effectively than would be 
the ease if paid out in small amounts to 
many city or town schools. 

So much for the plan of organization and 
control. The important point is, how effec- 
tive is the preparation of the students? 
Instructors are selected from the trades. 
They must have served a complete appren- 
ticeship and have worked at least three 
years at the trade as a journeyman. Per- 
sonality, character, adaptability to teaching 
methods, are necessary qualifications for a 
successful teacher. Each instructor is re- 
quired to enroll in the teacher-training 
course and to complete the work required, 
and then as a teacher to apply the methods 
there learned in meeting the needs of the 
students. 

State schools are located in ten strategic 
points throughout the state. Two more 
schools, one at Hartford and the other at 
Willimantic, will be opened this year. 

Nineteen different trade educational ac- 
tivities are now carried on. The student 
hours recorded for the year ending June 
30, 1927, total 2,519,058. If this number 
were divided by 8 hours, the length of a 
school day, it would represent 314,000 stu- 
dent days; and these hours are from all- 
day, part-time trade extension or employed 
apprentices, cooperative high school and 
trade school, and also evening students. 
The budget for this year amounts to $715,- 
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000, in which is included an item of $130, 
000 representing the products to be gold 
and pupil’s labor. 

It is the purpose of the trade school to 
teach a boy a trade, to equip him to enter 
industry, capable of rendering therein 
efficient service. He appreciates his ac. 
quired skill. He has developed a thought. 
ful attitude that stimulates his ability to 
reason logically from cause and effect 
through the progressive stages of his work 
assignment—and all because of his interest 
in his task. This interest is aroused early 
in his course, because from the beginning 
the academic and related subjects are made 
an integral part of his work experiences. 

Trade-school opportunities are for those 
who seek what the schools have to offer, 
and only those who have the intelligence 
to pursue secondary education subjects can 
hope to take entire advantage of their op- 
portunities, even though they may discon- 
tinue high school with its academic subjects 
because of lack of interest in them. 

The trade schools are not organized for 
the purpose of relieving local public schools 
of their responsibility to children of low 
mentality, or of their duty to organize spe- 
cial classes for such children, and to en- 
ploy especially trained teachers for them. 

Vocational education has a fixed place in 
the educational program of the state. The 
practical and concrete character of the in- 
struction creates a strong appeal to the 
interests of youth. Construction and use- 
ful work processes dignify accomplishment, 
and have an intensive value in the useful- 
ness to society of objects created for 
pleasure as well as things only necessary 
for existence. Vocational education helps 
to relieve the mind of anxiety as to whal 
one will do to earn a living. Culture need 
not be absent from the grasp of youth, who 
through an appreciation of the refinements 
of craftsmanship learns to credit society for 
his opportunity to aequire education and 
valuable craft experience, and so appreci@- 
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tion leads to better understanding of his 
duty as a citizen. Connecticut believes in 
liberal and in vocational education. The 
former it supervises in a general way, and 
supports only incidentally. The latter, vo- 
eational education, it believes can best be 
operated as a state responsibility. In any 
event, the outcome is the same—a self-sup- 
porting, intelligent and cooperative citizen- 
ship. 
ALBERT B. MEREDITH 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
FOR CONNECTICUT 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SIZE OF CLASSES IN ENGLISH 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

Ix answer to a question in Parliament, as re- 
ported in the Times Educational Supplement, 
Lord Eustace Perey stated that there were on 
March 31 last 43,094 classes with between 40 
and 50 pupils on the roll, 19,934 with between 
50 and 60, and 278 with over 60. These figures 
show an increase of 200 in each of the first two 
grades and of 36 in the last upon those of last 
year, when the number of classes with above 40 
pupils formed 42 per cent. of the whole. The 
great fall of nearly 4,000 in the number with 
between 50 and 60 pupils oceurred in 1924-25, 
with a corresponding increase in the number 
having between 40 and 50 pupils of nearly 
3,000, and, curiously enough, an addition of 140 
to those with over 60 pupils. The next year saw 
a fall in all three grades, which it is to be hoped 
this present year will show to have been re- 
sumed, 

The younger children have an undue share 
of these large classes. Of the classes with over 
60 pupils 79 per cent. consist entirely of pupils 
under 11 years of age, and 50 per cent. of the 
73,600 classes consisting of these young people 
have over 40 pupils on the roll. Of the 40,000 
classes containing pupils under and over 11 
years of age 40 per cent. contain over 40 pupils, 
while when we come to senior classes containing 
only pupils over 11 years of age the percentage 
of larger classes falls to 26. While five sixths 
of the classes of younger children consist of 
both boys and girls the proportion fall to one 
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half in those containing pupils under and over 
11 years, while of those with pupils entirely 
over 11 years rather more than one third are 
mixed, 

Lord Eustace Percy is said to have made the 
reduction of the number of classes with over 50 
pupils one of the main aims of his administra- 
tion, and he can claim to his credit a fall of 
nearly 5,000, one fifth of the number existing in 
1923-24. Incidentally a suspicion that in some 
areas he was attempting to raise the size of the 
average class to something nearer that index 
number has found expression in the conference 
resolutions of more than one association. The 
present position is not such as to justify any 
slackening in the agitation for this reform. 
There is an aspect of it, however, which is not 
always regarded. So long as these large classes 
exist they call for the undivided attention of the 
most skilled teachers. Of the 63,000 here under 
consideration fewer than 50,000 are in the 
charge of certificated assistant teachers. The 
10,500 uncertificated teachers, nearly one third 
of the whole in that category, who are similarly 
saddled, may well claim, as they often do, that 
they are being inadequately paid. For if the 
value of their services is rightly assessed by 
the lower salary received by them, then they 
should not be entrusted with the care of the 
largest groups of pupils. 


THE CANADIAN STUDENT AND AMER- 
ICAN COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
CREDITS 


Wits the increasing number of Canadian stu- 
dents applying for admission to colleges and 
universities in the northern part of the United 
States, the problem of their entrance credits is 
becoming one of importance. A paper on this 
subject read by Mr. E. B. Stevens, registrar of 
the University of Washington, before the Pacific 
Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars is 
published in the current Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

Absolute following of the Canadian system of 
examination is advocated by Registrar Stevens, 
who points out that “to attempt to graft the ac- 
crediting system on to the examination system of 
Canada would be a grave mistake. Under ac- 
creditation, there must be inspectors and the re- 
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port of an official board. Manifestly, it would 
be unwise for an official in one country to pass 
upon the schools of another. If it were not 
meddling impertinence, it would lack authority.” 

After paying tribute to Canadian students 
who “so often have been conspicuous for their 
scholarship,” Mr. Stevens advises caution about 
acceptance of Canadian junior matriculation 
certificates for American college entrance. In 
Canada the public-school course is eleven years 
in length, the last three being devoted to the 
high-school course of study. The junior matric- 
ulation certificate is received at the end of the 
three-year high-school course by those who take 
the junior matriculation examination to enter 
the liberal arts college of Canadian universities. 
Mr. Stevens points out that this junior matricu- 
lation examination certificate, while it admits to 
the usual four-year liberal arts curricula in 
Canada, is not accepted for the four-year ap- 
plied science curricula of the Canadian univer- 
sities. He might have added that few students 
are admitted to the honors courses of Toronto 
and McGill on the junior matriculation basis. 

For entrance to applied science and honors 
courses, Canadian students put in an additional 
year in their high schools and then present 
themselves for senior matriculation examina- 
tions, based on a program of studies outlined 
for the twelfth grade or the fourth year of 
high-school work. 

Mr. Stevens quotes Walter A. Payne, recorder 
and examiner of the University of Chicago, as 
saying: “Personally I do not believe that junior 
matriculation, or the certificate of the Ontario 
middle school, represents the equivalent of grad- 
uation from a standard American high school.” 
An investigation made by the University of 
Utah was cited as showing that, of ten universi- 
ties in the west and northwest, six gave certain 
advanced standing in college for the Canadian 
senior matriculation examinations. A fair but 
conservative attitude by American registrars is 
the final advice of Mr. Stevens. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

Tue thirty-fourth session of the summer 

school of New York University will open on 

Monday, June 9, and will continue until Friday, 

August 17, according to an announcement made 
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by Milton E. Loomis, director of the school, 
The curriculum includes 402 courses, which wil] 
be given in forty-eight different subject groups, 
an increase of nearly one hundred courses over 
last year. 

Dr. John W. Withers, head of the school of 
education, will serve as dean. The faculty of 
the school will be composed of 261 members, in- 
cluding 200 members of the faculty of the uni- 
versity. The balance is drawn from educational 
institutions throughout the United States. 

The work of the school will be given largely 
at the Washington Square Center, where there 
are facilities for upwards of 15,000 students. 
The courses in physical education will be given 
at a camp on Lake Sebago, near Bear Mountain, 
New York. A group of courses in education 
required for supervisor’s certificates will be 
given at Oswego, New York, in cooperation with 
the vocational and extension division of the 
State Department of Education. Courses in 
education will also be given at Chautauqua, New 
York. 

The summer school has become an integral 
part of the regular program of the university. 
Its purpose and function, according to a state- 
ment made by Dr. Loomis, have changed, the 
courses which are to be offered this year being 
identical with the regular curriculum and being 
taught for the most part by members of the 
faculty. The student body is composed almost 
entirely of regular students pursuing a course 
leading to a degree. Dr. Loomis also pointed 
out that both graduate and undergraduate work 
will be given during the summer and that 
through the means of successive summer schools 
many teachers will be enabled to take the work 
necessary for a higher degree. 

A number of courses of special interest are 
included in this year’s curriculum. A syt- 
posium on higher education will present im- 
portant developments in the determination of 
the policies, organization, financing and adminis- 
tration of colleges, universities and professional 
schools and the significant efforts that are being 
made toward improvement of instruction 1 
these institutions. This course will be headed 
by Dean Withers in collaboration with Char 
cellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Dr. Robert Lin- 
coln Kelly, executive secretary of the Assocl@ 
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tion of American Colleges, and others. A prac- 
tical course in journalism for the high school 
will be offered which will include the editing 
and makeup of high-school journals together 
with printing problems, editorial policies and 
marketing methods. Modern sociological prob- 
lems will be studied in the various courses given 
by Professor Rudolph M. Binder and Associate- 
Professor Clarence G. Dittmer. 

Professor Somerville, who has for years con- 
ducted a laboratory of play production in con- 
nection with the Washington Square College 
Players of the University, will give a course for 
teachers in educational play production. This 
course will be econdueted largely by the labora- 
tory method. 

“Music for the laymen” is the bulletin deserip- 
tion of a course entitled “The Appreciation of 
Musie.” 

Courses will also be given in accounting, bank- 
ing and finanee, biology, business English, busi- 
ness law, chemistry, classics, dramatic art, eco- 
nomies, English, French, geology and geogra- 
phy, German, government, history, journalism, 
management, marketing, mathematics, music, 
philosophy, physics, psychology, publie speak- 
ing, retailing, sociology, Spanish, trade and 
industry. 

In addition to the above an extended cur- 
riculum in edueation, courses in which are pri- 
marily for teachers, is offered. The following 
subjects are represented by one or more courses 
in education: Administration and supervision, 
art, college, commercial, psychology, sociology, 
elementary, English (teaching of); experimen- 
tal, history, mathematics (teaching of); music, 
normal school and teachers college, personnel 
administration (philosophy of); physical, re- 
ligious, seience (teaching of) secondary; social 
and vocational. 

The students who come to New York City 
this summer to enroll in the summer school of 
New York University will find ample opportu- 
nity provided for them to see the many inter- 
esting points of the city and environs and many 
side exeursions and sightseeing tours have been 
arranged. 

Two university dormitories will be open tor 
oceupaney together with seven hotels located in 
the Washington Square district. Board and 
room can be obtained under university auspices 
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at very reasonable rates. Students will also 
have the advantage of the service offered by two 
employment bureaus, which will offer assistance 
to students in obtaining positions. 


A PROPOSED SALARY DIFFERENTIAL 
FUND FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


In his annual report to the board of trustees, 
President Chase, of the University of North 
Carolina, focused attention upon the necessity 
of greater flexibility in the faculty salary scale. 
He calls attention to the following report made 
by the visiting committee last spring: 


In examining the changes in the faculty we have 
been impressed with the constant difficulty the uni- 
versity experiences in retaining the services of so 
many of its distinguished teachers in the face of 
competition from institutions in the North and 
Middle West—institutions ranking no higher in the 
academic world than our own, but able to offer 
larger salaries. Under such conditions we are in 
unusual danger of losing our best men. 

The way to meet this situation, it seems to your 
committee, is not by raising the general salary scale 
but by a method analogous to that of the present 
Kenan Foundation. By means of income from 
that foundation the university is able to reward 
distinguished service by raising certain salaries 
above the normal. But these funds are not suffi- 
cient to care for the number of men who amply 
deserve this recognition. We recommend, therefore, 
that in the maintenance funds of the university 
there be set up a ‘‘Salary Differential Fund’’ to be 
administered by the president and trustees in some 
such way as the Kenan Fund is now administered 
to reward unusual merit or to meet emergencies in 
the problem of retaining our faculty. 

In our opinion maintenance funds for the coming 
year are not sufficient in the face of prospective 
needs to set apart such a sum for the year 1927-28, 
and accordingly we recommend that the setting up 
of this fund be adopted in principle now with the 
purpose of setting up such a ‘‘Salary Differential 
Fund’’ at your earliest opportunity. 

With the change in living costs, as marked in 
Chapel Hill as anywhere in the country, and with 
the increased opportunities for places due to the 
rapid growth of colleges and universities every- 
where, the salaries paid the better men in educa- 
tional institutions have steadily increased. For 
such men, we are distinctly below the rates of in- 
stitutions of our type generally. Our Kenan Fund, 
valuable as it is, can not by itself suffice to recog- 
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nize service of value and distinction in a faculty 
as large as that of the university to-day. Ina 
small institution such as the university when our 
present methods of dealing with salary increases 
were adopted many years ago, there is much to be 
said in favor of salary scales more or less automatic 
in character. In an institution of character and 
complexity of the university of to-day, on the other 
hand, greater freedom and flexibility should be 
available. It should be possible, for example, to 
recognize unusual service more freely and under a 
greater range of circumstances. 


CONFERENCE ON KINDERGARTENS 
AND ELEMENTARY GRADES 


At a conference recently called by the Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. John J. Tigert, the 
following recommendations were made in regard 
to the organization of kindergartens and ele- 
mentary grades: 


Problems connected with kindergarten-elementary 
grades in the public schools are exercising the at- 
tention of schoolmen. 

In a response to a call by the commissioner of 
education, general supervisors from 20 cities, 
located in all parts of the country, recently met in 
conference in Boston, Mass., to discuss questions 
relating to such grades. The grade units rep- 
resented by those attending the meeting in- 
eluded kindergartens, combined  kindergarten- 
primary grades, the six elementary grades, and 
combined kindergarten-elementary grades. 

Discussion centered on criteria for judging the 
values of supervisors’ programs of work. These 
criteria covered many details under the headings of 
adequate duration of programs, techniques of super- 
vising teaching, administrative duties and the 
relationships of supervisors to other staff and line 
officers in the superintendent’s school organization. 

The consensus of opinion at the conference 
favored the combined kindergarten and six ele- 
mentary grades as the most desirable supervisory 
unit. This unit provides the opportunity for a 
closely intergraded program of educative activities 
for children through all the grades of the ele- 
mentary school. 

Foundations of social and intellectual habits and 
of emotional controls, established in the kinder- 
garten, must be built upon in the elementary grades. 
Subjects of the elementary school curriculum have 
their beginnings in the kindergarten and first-grade 
activities. 

An adequate program of supervisory work cares 
for this unit of grade experiences, and protects the 
children from periodic changes in methods of teach- 
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ing and in classroom procedures as they are pro. 
moted from grade to grade or transferred from one 
building to another within the school system of , 
city. 

They will offer examples of outstanding plans 
for improving educational opportunities for the 
children through meeting problems of teaching 
methods or of classroom administration with the 


classroom teacher and the elementary schoo! 


principal. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 

A stupy of adult education in Barry and 
Jackson Counties, Michigan, is being made by 
local committees cooperating with the Michigan 
State College, the American Association for 
Adult Education, the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Carnegie Corporation, which has 
made a grant toward the expense of the study 
and the resulting experiments. The immediate 
and local aim of the study is a better adjust- 
ment between needs, desires and resources, s0 
that opportunity for adult study will be open to 
many more people in the two counties. The 
further and wider intent is to classify and test 
the merits of different forms or types of adult 
education and to develop techniques which will 
be useful to other counties in making and ecarry- 
ing out adult education programs. 

Barry County has been selected as typical o! 
hundreds of agricultural counties in the United 
States. It has 3,000 farms and a total popula- 
tion of 22,000. The county seat, Hastings, has 
a population of 6,000. The relationship between 
county seat and farm population is one ot! 
friendliness and understanding. Jackson 
County is typical of hundreds of agricultural- 
industrial counties. The total population 1s 
about 85,000, of whom over 15,000 are on the 
3,500 farms of the county. The city of Jackson, 
which is the county seat, has a population o! 
65,000. The problems of adult education and ot 
community relationships are much more col 
plex than those in the predominantly agricul 
tural county. 

A simple and elastic organization has been de- 
veloped for study and experiments. Represen- 
tatives from county and city organizations 
which are interested in adult education author 
ized the appointment of an executive committee, 
which appoints subcommittees as needed. Sell- 
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studies by publie and private agencies are now 
under way. The publie agencies which are al- 
ready studying the adult education phases of 
their work are the libraries and the schools. 
Among the voluntary organizations which are 
undertaking self-studies are parent-teacher as- 
sociations, women’s elubs and farm bureaus. 
The county agricultural agent is the focal per- 
son in each county. Specialists of state and 
national agencies have been called on for assis- 
tance with various phases of the study, but so 
far as possible the work is being done by the 
people of the counties. 

While the Michigan State College is respon- 
sible for initiating the study, all the educational 
institutions near the two counties are counseling 
in the plans, and have expressed desire to co- 
operate in any continuing education service 
which results. 

Paul J. Rood, the Barry County agricultural 
agent, has been given temporary leave for ser- 
vice as field specialist. John D. Willard, di- 
rector of continuing education at the Michigan 
State College, is acting as director of the entire 


study. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 
Tue New York State Department of Educa- 
tion offers twenty-five scholarships of $1,000 
each to men and women with the requisite trade 
and technical training who desire to enter the 
teaching profession. Persons who have been 
awarded these scholarships and who com- 
plete satisfactorily the prescribed one-year resi- 
dent course in industrial teacher-training at the 
State Normal School, Buffalo, will be given a 
lite license to teach their respective subjects in 
the publie schools of the state. Persons now 
holding a teacher’s license will not be eligible 
for such scholarships. Salaries paid to voca- 
tional teachers in the public schools of the state 
of New York range in amounts from $1,800 to 

$3,500 a year. 

Men must have had five years or more of 
journeyman experience in a trade, industrial or 
technical oceupation. Women must have had 
five years’ experience, of which not more than 
one shall have been as an apprentice, satis- 
factory completion of the work of the eighth 
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grade and one full year of work in an approved 
high school or its equivalent. 

The following trade and technical groups are 
eligible: Men — Automobile repairing — all 
branches—architectural drafting, bricklaying, 
cabinetmaking, carpentry, electrical construc- 
tion—all branches—jewelry manufacturing, lith- 
ography, mechanical drafting, printing and 
decorating, pattern-making, photoengraving, 
plumbing, printing (presswork and composi- 
tion), sheet-metal work, shoe manufacturing, 
watch repairing, weaving—silk, cotton or 
worsted. Women—Artificial flower making, 
novelty work, power machine operating—all 
types. Men and women—Clothing manufac- 
turing—designing and cutting, hand sewing. 

Persons interested and eligible for a state 
scholarship should write at once to the Divi- 
sion of Vocational and Extension Education, 
State Department of Education, Albany, for 
proper forms upon which to make application 
for a scholarship. Applications must be on file 
on or before May 8, 1928. 


THE SUPERVISORY SERVICE BUREAU 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

STuDENTs who take teacher training at the 
University of Wisconsin will not be forgotten 
after graduation but will continue their train- 
ing in service for two years under the plans of 
the state university divisions of the institute for 
the training of teachers organized five months 
ago. The “Wisconsin Plan” is now in active 
operation. 

Twelve school systems in Wisconsin have been 
visited since fall under the new supervisory 
service bureau, which is in charge of Professor 
A. 8. Barr and T. L. Torgerson. A correspon- 
dence service whereby teachers, principals and 
superintendents may receive aid in solving 
school problems by mail and a bulletin service 
dealing with specific teaching problems are in- 
cluded in the plan. 

Questionnaires sent to teachers who graduated 
from the university last year, to determine diffi- 
culties which beginners have, resulted in 150 
answers. These are to be tabulated this spring. 

No evaluation of teachers is made in the visits 
to schools which graduates request. The super- 
visor who makes the visit is a specialist both in 
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teacher training and in the subject which the 
teacher teaches. He merely spends the day 
with the teacher and through consultation or 
demonstration seeks to offer whatever sugges- 
tions fit the case. The supervisors are* not in- 
spectors. They are “teacher helpers.” 

Professional schools of engineering, law, med- 
icine and others have already accepted the fact 
that training institutions do not turn out fully 
trained persons, comments Professor A. S. Barr, 
in general charge of the state university super- 
visory service bureau. “Establishment of the 
interneship in medicine is an example. Ger- 
many has recognized the need for two proving- 
up years, of work done in the field under care- 
ful supervision, required of each prospective 
teacher.” 

“The relations in the follow-up system of 
the institute are unofficial,” comments Professor 
H. L. Miller. “Only such machinery has been 
devised as is absolutely necessary to establish 
working relations. The field includes schools in 
which new teachers work the first two years. 
Superintendents, principals, supervisors, diree- 
tors of training departments in normal! schools 
and colleges, heads of departments in high 
schools are to become members of the Institute 
for the Training of Teachers. The prospective 
teacher becomes a member of the institute in 
his junior year. His membership continues two 
years after graduation.” 

A general committee representing institutions 
and school-systems in the state makes recommen- 
dations for the institute as a whole. Each 
teacher-training institution has its division 
which deals with its own graduates. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

Action to limit the number of prospective 
teachers and at the same time to find employ- 
ment for the thousands now seeking positions is 
being planned by officials of the New York City 
Board of Education. A committee of four mem- 
bers of the board is considering the proposal of 
Superintendent of Schools William J. O’Shea 
that the number of students admitted to the 
training schools for teachers be limited for the 
next two years and a committee of the board of 
superintendents is about ready to announce a 
plan for inducing evening school and recreation 
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center teachers who also hold regular day posi- 
tions to give up their extra employment so that 
substitute teachers out of work may take their 
places. 

There was little discussion at a recent board 
meeting on Dr. O’Shea’s proposal, all members 
apparently agreeing that it was a wise step to 
take. Dr. O’Shea made the following state. 
ment: 


The higher requirements which went into effect 
on February 1 resulted in denying admission to 
large number of applicants who would have been 
eligible under the requirements previously in force, 
The number actually admitted, however, was ap- 
proximately equal to the number admitted during 
the corresponding term a year ago. The number 
of students admitted to the training schools should 
bear a reasonable ratio to the number of teachers 
needed for our schools. Although the applicants 
have been informed both in the circulars in refer- 
ence to the training schools and the applications 
for admission that a considerable period of time 
may elapse between the time of graduation from 
training school and the time of appointment as a 
teacher, the number of applications has steadily 
increased. 

Therefore, I recommend that the Board of Edu- 
cation approve and support the following iecom- 
mendations: 

(1) That the total number of applicants ad 
mitted to the three training schools for teachers 
shall be restricted as follows: For the term begin- 
ning September, 1928, not more than 850 appli- 
eants shall be admitted; for the term beginning 
February, 1929, not more than 550 applicants shall 
be admitted, and for the term beginning Septem- 
ber, 1929, not more than 775 applicants shall be 
admitted. 

(2) The number of applicants admitted to the 
various training schools for teachers within the 
totals set forth above shall be in proportion to their 
registers on March 31 of that year. If the num- 
ber of students is determined for one and one half 
years in advance the superintendents in charge of 
our training schools will be in a position to draw 
up their budgets on the basis of these figures. 

(3) The superintendents in charge of the train- 
ing schools will institute under my direction 40 
equitable method of selecting qualified candidates. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NEBRASKA 

Epgar Apert Burnett, for more than 4 

quarter of a century associated with the Un! 
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versity of Nebraska and long a leader in the 
agricultural and educational life of Nebraska, 
was elected chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska at a meeting of the Board of Regents 
of that institution March 3. He had been acting 
chancellor for about a year following the illness 
and retirement of Dr. Samuel Avery. 

Chancellor Burnett was born in Michigan in 
1865. He graduated from the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College in 1887 and thirty years later 
received from the same institution the honorary 
decree of doctor of science. Before and after 
his eraduation he taught in the rural schools of 
Michigan and in 1889 became an instructor in 
agriculture in the college from which he was 
eraduated. In 1894 he was manager of exten- 
sive farms in Canada, and in 1896 became pro- 
fessor of agriculture in the South Dakota State 
College. He came to the University of Nebraska 
from South Dakota in 1899, first as professor 
of animal husbandry. In 1901 he was made 
associate dean of the Industrial College and di- 
rector of the experiment station. In the re- 
organization of colleges in 1909, he became dean 
of the College of Agriculture. 

Under his administration the old university 
farm grew from a mere farm with a few in- 
ferior buildings to an impressive college of agri- 
culture with some ten main buildings. Coin- 
cident with the rise in scientifie agriculture the 
comprehensive system of experiment stations 
throughout the state was developed. Chancellor 
Burnett was president of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges in 1926 and is a director of 
the Federal Land Bank of Omaha, Neb. 

In a statement of policies issued following his 


appointment, Chancellor Burnett announced the 


university’s intention of decreasing the size of 
university classes, of developing more favorable 
contacts between the university and its students, 
examining and classifying students graduating 
from the lower quarter in their high-school 
classes, of developing special advisers for stu- 
dents who find themselves unable to adjust 
themselves to university work, of developing 
some system of retirement pensions for the 
faculty, of giving the graduate college more ade- 
quate support, and of erecting several needed 
buildings, 

During the past year Morrill Hall has been 
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erected on the University of Nebraska —- 
housing both art and geological museums, t 

school of fine arts and the department /of 
geology. Andrews Hall is now in process of 
erection. It will house the college of dentistry 
and the departments of English and German. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WARREN, president 
emeritus of Boston University, celebrated his 
ninety-fifth birthday on March 13. Dr. Warren 
was president of the university from 1873 to 
1903. 


A pINNER in honor of Dr. Harvey N. Davis, 
the newly elected president of Stevens Institute 
at Hoboken, N. J., was given last week in the 
Hotel Astor by nine hundred members of the 
faculty, alumni and trustees. 


Dr. Harry Bateman, professor of mathe- 
matical physics in the California Institute of 
Technology, is among the fifteen scientific men 
nominated by the council for election as fellows 
of the Royal Society. 


Dr. B. R. Buckincuam, professor of educa- 
tion and director of educational research at the 
Ohio State University, has accepted a position 
with Messrs. Ginn and Company. He will also 
teach two courses in elementary education in the 
Harvard University School of Education. 


Tue RevereND Dr. WattTer B. GREENWAY, 
pastor of Bethany Temple Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, has been invited to become presi- 
dent of Beaver College, a non-sectarian school 
for women in Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


Cures A. Ler, state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction of Missouri, has announced his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomination for 
governor of the state. Mr. Lee was elected state 
superintendent in 1922, and previous to that had 
served as superintendent of schools at Butler. 


Tue Harmon awards, for outstanding con- 
tributions in 1927 toward improving relations 
between white people and Negroes, were pre- 
sented at the First Congregational Church at 
Washington by the Commission on Race Rela- 
tions of the Federal Council of Churches on 
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March 18. The recipients were Dr. James H. 
Dillard, president of the Jeanes Foundation 
and of the John F. Slater Fund, who received a 
gold medal and $500, and Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald, of Chicago, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Sears-Roebuck and Company, who 
received a special gold medal. 


Brown Untversity will confer the doctorate 
of laws upon Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow 
at commencement, according to a dispatch in 
the New York World. The announcement 
comes from Mexico City, saying that the am- 
bassador will make the trip to Providence to 
receive the honor. 


Dr. Witiiam CALpweELL, MacDonald pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, who recently returned to Can- 
ada after a lecturing tour in Poland, has been 
appointed a Commander of the Order of Polonia 
Restituta. 


Proressor J. L. Hrs, dean of the University 
of Vermont, began on March 14 his forty-first 
year’s connection with the university. 


PROFESSOR CARTER ALEXANDER has_ been 
elected national vice-president of the Phi Delta 
Kappa, the professional educational fraternity 
for men. 


Dr. Mary Houmes Stevens Hayes, director 
of Vocational Service for Juniors, New York, 
was elected president of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at its recent conference in 
Boston. 


S. M. Anprews, of Walsenburg, has been 
elected president of the Colorado Edueation 
Association. He succeeds Superintendent C. E. 
Brown, of Greeley. 


Miss AGNes Huspanp, dean of women at the 
University of Kansas and this year a student 
at Teachers College, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Press and Publications Committee 
of the National Association of Deans of Women. 


ProressorR Dexter PERKINS, of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, has been named secretary of 
the American Historical Association, succeeding 
the late Professor John S. Bassett. 


—- ~— - 
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THe Wesleyan University Board of trustees 
announces the election of Arthur E. Young, 
’98, of Pittsburgh and Frederic Kniffen, ’95, of 
Wilmington, Del., to the board to fill vacancies 
created by the deaths of William V. Kelley, ’65, 
and Augustus B. Carrington, ’76. 


THE REVEREND GeorGe THOMAS Smarr, DD, 
formerly president of Wheaton College, died on 
March 13, in Noroton, Conn., in his sixty-fifth 
year. 


THe death is announced of James Parker 
Hall, for twenty-four years dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School. 


ARTHUR JEROME BoynToN, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Kansas, died on 
March 18, at the age of fifty-seven years. 


Ir is reported in the daily press that [. I. 
Cammack, for the last fifteen years superinten- 
dent of public schools in Kansas City may re- 
sign to enable him to act in an advisory capacity 
to the school system. 


AccorpDING to The School Board Journal court 
proceedings have been begun against Mr. K. P. 
Banks, county superintendent of schools of 
Carter County, Tenn. The charges include im- 
proper withdrawing of money, paying teachers 
under assumed names, paying the attorney fees 
for certain board members, and making in- 
proper records in the minutes. 


The School Board Journal also states that Mr. 
W. T. Logan has been reinstated as superin- 
tendent of schools at Cromwell, Okla., by an 
order of the Wewoke District Court. Mr. Logan 
was suspended by the county superintendent 


‘and the school board, but he refused to reliu- 


quish his position. 


SUPERINTENDENT Haroup STeeE.e, of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., has refused to be a candidate for 
reelection. His appointment expires at the end 
of the school year in June. 


Miss Martie W. Huston, who has been 
working at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed director of extra-cur- 
ricular activities in the high school at Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 


Miss Heven James and Miss Helen Serep*a 
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Bowman, both of whom have had work in the 
educational guidance of women and girls at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, have ac- 
cepted appointments to the faculty of the new 
Sarah Lawrence Junior College, which is to be 
established at Bronxville, N. Y. Miss James is 
to be director of health, and Miss Bowman an 
assistant to the administrative head of the col- 
lege and instructor of history. 

SreveraL changes in superintendencies in New 
York State for the coming year have been re- 
ported. At Nyack, Homer J. Wightman has 
resigned. He will be succeeded next fall by 
Alfred C. Hamilton, superintendent of schools 
at Seneca Falls since 1920. Mr. Hamilton has 
been principal of schools at Kinderhook, West 
Winfield, Livingston Manor and Ithaca and he 
was a member of the faculty of the State Nor- 
mal School at Cortland. At LeRoy, Earl B. 
Taylor has tendered his resignation to accept 
the position of professor of education at the 
University of Rochester. Superintendent Tay- 
lor is completing his eleventh year at the head 
of the LeRoy school system. Mr. Taylor will 
be sueceeded by Edward W. Spry, who has been 
superintendent of schools at Owego since Janu- 
ary, 1927. 

Roy P. WiseHart, state superintendent of In- 
diana, has named a committee of Indiana 
county superintendents to aid in the selection 
of texts to be used in extension classes held 
next year in connection with monthly teachers’ 
institutes. The committee will be called to In- 
dianapolis for a conference in regard to this 
work. The members of the committee are: K. 
W. Hemmer, Evansville; I. M. Kenworthy, 
Martinsville; Glen V. Seott, New Albany; J. R. 
Crawley, Greensburg; Geo, W. Reitzel, Dan- 
ville; Grover Van Duyn, Greenfield; Lee Swails, 
Indianapolis; R. E. Warren, Winchester; Merle 
F. Coons, Crawfordsville; M. F. O’Rear, Fow- 
ler; J. A. Kemp, Winamae; Clarence Green, 
Auburn, and W. L. Adams, Goshen. 


Perer Ferrari, inspector of primary schools, 
Canelones, Uruguay, recently spent some time 
in the department in Washington studying the 
methods used there by the department and by 
the state agricultural colleges in the cooperative 
extension work. Before returning to Uruguay 
he expects to visit various states, to study 
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methods of education and of supervision in 
schools. 


Dean THomas W. Granaw, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, is spending the second semester abroad. 
The first half of his time will be spent in speak- 
ing at conferences and institutes. He first goes 
to Genoa, Reval, Rega, Warsaw, Krakow and 
Prague. He is a delegate from the Student 
Division of the National Council of the Y. M. 
C. A. to the International Missionary Council 
that is to hold its sessions on the Mount of 
Olives during Easter week. During the summer 
he will travel through the central European 
countries. 


Dr. Water Goopnow Everett, professor of 
philosophy at Brown University, has been ap- 
pointed by the University Board of Regents 
professor in the experimental college of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for two months beginning 
April 10. 


Proressor THomas F. Tout, of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, is giving at Cornell Uni- 
versity a series of twelve lectures on Medieval 
England. 


THE Institute of International Education an- 
nounces that Professor Wilhelm Dibelius, head 
of the English department of the University of 
Berlin, will arrive in New York on March 24. 
He expects to visit Canada during April and 
May and will visit the colleges in the vicinity 
of Chicago, Philadelphia and Washington dur- 
ing June. During the month of July he will be 
in the east in the neighborhood of Boston and 
New York. The subjects of Dr. Dibelius’s lec- 
tures are: Is Dickens still a Living Author?; The 
Poet as the Mouthpiece of his Environment; 
Post-war Germany from the Viewpoint of an 
Educator; Rationalism and Romanticism in 
English Culture. 


At a meeting on March 26 of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Alumni of New York, President William 
Herbert Perry Faunce, of Brown University, 
will address the association upon the subject 
“Scholarship, True and False.” 


Dr. Roscor Pounp, dean of the Harvard Law 
School, will be the commencement speaker at 
Lehigh University on June 12. 


Dr. Hamitton Hott, president of Rollins 
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College, will be the commencement speaker at 
Boston University. 


Dr. Witt1AM Lowe Bryan, president of In- 
diana University; Professor N. E. Richardson, 
of Northwestern University, and Professor G. 
L. Brandenburg, head of the department of psy- 
chology, Purdue University, will be among the 
speakers at a Conference on Character Educa- 
tion to be held at De Pauw University on April 
26, 27 and 28. 


VisitinG lecturers at the summer school of 
English at Middlebury College include: Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, novelist; Robert Frost, poet; 
Professor John Livingstone Lowes and Pro- 
fessor Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Professor N. Roy Ridley, of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Professor Allan Nevins, of 
Cornell University, and Isabel M. Paterson, 
author. 


Dr. I. N. Mapsen, director of the department 
of tests and measurements of the Lewiston State 
Normal School, will give courses in school ad- 
ministration, mental measurements and prob- 
lems in elementary education at the University 
of Montana during the summer session of 1928. 


INTERNATIONAL finance and foreign invest- 
ments will be the subjects of the fifth Institute 
of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Founda- 
tion at the University of Chicago to be held 
June 18 to 30. Leading authorities from for- 
eign countries and the United States will pre- 
sent all phases of the political and economic 
aspects of the question. Among the men already 
engaged to speak at the institute are Professor 
Gustav Cassel, of the University of Stockholm; 
Professor Corrado Gini, of the University of 
Rome; Professor T. E. Gregory, of the Univer- 
sity of London; Dr. Robert R. Kuezynski, of 
the Institute of Economies, Washington, D. C., 
and Mr. Henry Kittridge Norton, of New York. 
Representatives of several of the departments 
of the federal government will be present, and 
a large attendance of bankers, economists and 
business men is expected. Round tables will be 
organized to afford opportunity for detailed 
discussion of the problems within the field of the 
institute’s program. Public lectures will be 
given every day during the period of the 
institute. The first institute was held in 1924, 
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being devoted to the problems of European re. 
construction. The second, in 1925, was cop. 
cerned with problems in the Far East; the thir 
with relations between the United States ang 
Mexico, and that of last year with the problems 
of the British Empire. Professor Quiney 
Wright, executive secretary of the Harris Foup- 
dation, is in charge of the program. 


Courses for administrative officers of instity- 
tions of higher learning will be offered during 
the summer quarter by the University of Chi- 
eago. President Frank N. MeVey, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, will give during the first 
term courses in university administration and in 
instructional problems in colleges and univer- 
sities. During the second term President J, S. 
Brown, of the Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, will give courses in the organization 
and administration of normal schools. Pro- 
fessor Floyd W. Reeves, of the University of 
Kentucky, will give during both terms courses 
in the financial administration of higher institu- 
tions and in problems of deans, registrars and 
other administrative officers and faculty com- 
mittees. During the week of July 16 the courses 
will be supplemented by the Third Annual In- 
stitute on Higher Edueation to which adminis- 
trative officers in colleges, universities and 
teacher-training institutions are invited. In ad- 
dition to the regular faculty of about two hun- 
dred who will give instruction, fifty of full pro 
fessorial rank from other institutions will give 
courses. They include Erie Temple Bell, mathe- 
maties, California Institute of Technology; Car 
roll Gideon Bull, immunology, School of Hy) 
giene and Publie Health, Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity; Paul Franklin Clark, bacteriology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Harold Milton Ellis, head 
of the department of English, University 0! 
Maine; Henry Rushton Fairelough, classics, and 
Benjamin Oliver Foster, classical literature, 
Stanford University; George Depue Hadzits, 
Latin, University of Pennsylvania; Charles Car 
roll Marden, Spanish, Princeton University, 204 
Raymond Moley, political science, Columbia 
University. Other instructors of full profes 
sorial rank will inelude William Albert Noyes; 
chemistry, University of Illinois; DeWitt Henry 
Parker, philosophy, University of Michiga®; 
Ernest Findlay Scott, New Testament criticis™, 
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Union Theological Seminary, New York; Wil- 
liam Bernard Sharp, bacteriology and preven- 
tive medicine, University of Texas; William 
Sentman Taylor, psychology, Smith College, and 
Clarence Ward, head of the department of fine 


arts, Oberlin College. 


Tue next annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges and the Council of Church 
Boards of Education and allied interests is to be 
held at Chattanooga, the entire week of January 
7 to 12, 1929. “The College Teacher” has been 
chosen as the general theme for all the associa- 
tions meetings at that time. 


Two million dollars has been raised for the 
endowment fund of the six American colleges in 
the Near East since the national campaign for 
funds opened in New York City, December 2. 
The total endowment at present is about $9,- 
000,000, but the Near East College Association 
would like to have $15,000,000 in all to start the 
colleges on a permanently self-supporting basis. 
The colleges are the American University of 
Beirut, Robert College, Constantinople Woman’s 
College, International College of Smyrna, Sofia 
American Sehools and the Athens College in 


Greece. 


Tue Casa Italiana, of Columbia University, 
during the past few weeks has received almost 
thirty messages from various Italian institutions 
of learning urging that American students going 
abroad visit Italy to study. The messages will 
be placed on exhibition in a few days. A letter 
trom the new university for foreigners estab- 
lished by Mussolini at Perugia reads as follows: 
“To Italians living in the United States: In the 
name of the great Italian navigator, who gave 
the world a new continent, this Royal University 
sends warmest greetings in the hope that they, 
in their hospitable and noble country, will main- 
tain the tradition of the fatherland by pro- 
moting better understanding and amity between 
the two young and vigorous nations.” The let- 
ters were sent to the Casa Italiana at the sug- 
gestion of Emilio Bodrero, under-secretary of 
state, at the Italian Ministry of Education, and 
with the approval of the Italian government. 
Special privileges for foreign students in Italy 
have been arranged in the form of reduced rail- 
Way rates and other similar measures. 
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DISCUSSION 
THE BUREAU OF RESEARCH UNDER 

THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 

Is the principle sound that research into the 
bases and conditions of a given social function 
should be conducted by the institution charged 
with that function? In the field of public 
school administration the principle is assumed. 
Bureaus of educational research responsible to 
the city superintendent of schools do exist and 
“have proved their usefulness.” On the basis 
of experience a superintendent is able to advise 
others as to what he “expects” of “his” bureau, 
so that they may be guided in setting up similar 
bureaus. State boards of education look con- 
fidently to establishing such bureaus. 

To raise the question is to confess a doubt. 
The doubt, however, is not as to the desirability 
of exact data for the guidance of administrative 
organization and process. It is, rather, as to 
the significance of such allocation of the research 
function for realization of the democratic ideal 
in education. 

It is the judgment of historians and sociolo- 
gists—not a scientific finding demonstrable by 
coefficients of statistical correlation and math- 
ematical calculation of probable error—that the 
fate of institutional membership is to become 
“institutionalized.” Members, because they are 
human, become by habit committed to the wel- 
fare of the institution in which they serve. 
That institution, in the degree that it is efficient 
for a fixed end, tends to become a mechanism of 
smoothly integrated parts working upon the firm 
base of established policy. To the loyal mem- 
ber, then, the machine becomes relatively an 
end in itself. Whatever suggestions may add 
to the power and smoothness of its operation 
he welcomes; whatever suggestions may threaten 
the central mechanism, or particularly, the base 
upon which it stands, he resists with all his— 
not always puny—might. There is no evidence, 
statistical or otherwise, that the membership of 
offices of publie school administration is exempt 
from this fate. 

If this is so, is there no likelihood that under 
such an allocation of the research function 
“lines of inquiry” will be designed to ends of 
lubrication and valve grinding, or of “sym- 
pathetic” rationalization of established bases for 
the administrative machinery? In either event 
the life of the existent mechanism is prolonged 
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—the “essentials” of existent administrative 
structure confirmed. 

All that is good, so long as the end of ad- 
ministrative functioning remains unchanged. 
But in an evolving democracy the end does not 
remain unchanged. Moreover, in theory at 
least, democratic education is designed not only 
to meet changes in the times as they may arise, 
but to take a part in changing the times. Thus 
administrative mechanism can not, even in base, 
desirably become fixed. Any device, then, that 
may involve accentuating of stability in organi- 
zation may, by the same token, become an ob- 
stacle to progress, and to that extent evil. 

Now we do have universities, we have “foun- 
dations,” we have “councils” and “associations” 
for research, which, whatever their exclusive- 
ness, do include men and resources competent to 
impartial investigation of the problems of ad- 
ministration in the publie school system. Their 
members, to be sure, are “institutionalized,” 
but not with respect to the field of research in 
question. Consequently discouragement of par- 
ticular lines of inquiry or suppression of un- 
welcome findings is less a human probability if 
the function be placed in their hands. Perhaps, 
too, public opinion, based on impartial evidence, 
may bring desirable changes in administrative 
bases and mechanism such as would not be ef- 
fected by a bureau of research directed by and 
reporting to the superintendent of schools—no 
matter how able and honest the individuals con- 
cerned may be. 


THEODORE H. Eaton 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


A CITY GOES TO SCHOOL 

WHEN we recall the apparent enmity which 
existed between parents and teachers forty or 
fifty years ago, not so long ago in some com- 
munities, with the present conditions in Evans- 
ville, Indiana, we can not but feel elated at the 
change that has occurred. 

During the first ten weeks of the present 
school year each elementary building has had 
100 per cent. visitation by parents. It is evi- 
dent that the parents in this city of 125,000 
people better understand a little of modern 
school methods and that they know and appre- 
ciate teachers who are so very important in the 
lives of their children. 
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Superintendent John O. Chewning, the prin. 
cipals and the teachers deserve highest praiy 
for this achievement. While the parents hay 
actually made serious effort to visit the school, 
the teachers have sent out the welcome and jy 
eases of definite inability of parents to yigit 
school, the teacher has visited the home. 

The following extract from the Public School 
Bulletin is a fine expression of an elementary 
principal’s attitude: 


What a change! What a change! If memory 
serves correctly, time was when teachers and par. 
ents were unacquainted and often suspicious of 
each other. Figuratively speaking, the schools 
were locked against the parent. Often, however, 
a belligerent patron would ‘‘Crash the gate’’ and 
bring confusion and turmoil to the school. Once 
in a great while, too, some great soul would find 
the gates ajar and would steal into the building 
and into the teachers’ hearts almost unaware. 


The change is attributed to a different atti- 
tude on the part of the teacher, friendly feelings 
brought about by the Parent-Teacher clubs, and 
a younger generation of parents who are de- 
termined to keep up pleasant relationships 
because their own school experiences were 
agreeable. 

Homer L. HumMKe 





QUOTATIONS 


A TRIUMPH OF LEXICOGRAPHY 

Ir is good to hear that the one remaining see- 
tion of the Oxford English Dictionary is at last 
out of the editor’s hands and in those of th 
printer and binder, and that it will be issued to 
the public on April 19. Such is the announee- 
ment which the Periodical, the organ of the Ux- 
ford University Press, makes in its current num- 
ber; and in another column we give further par- 
ticulars about the dictionary from that source. 
In broad outline at least the history of the great 
undertaking must be familiar to those who, ® 
it has grown volume by volume, part by par, 
have come more and more to consult it, rely ou 
it and admire it. But now that it is complete 
from A to Z, though a supplementary volun 
for new words will follow, it can be acclaimed, 
as a whole, as an unparalleled work of col 
laboration which from inception to finish has 
occupied many of the first scholars in Englan¢ 
for seventy years, has been in the process © 
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coming out for forty-four years, and has cost 
the Press which has produced it some £300,000. 
One external subsidy it has received, a grant of 
£5,000 from the Goldsmiths’ Company. It is 
the fashion now to call it the Oxford English 
Dictionary, though officially it is the “New En- 
clish Dictionary,” often called for short the 
“NE. D.” As time went on, however, the claims 
of Oxford to a share in its popular name became 
more and more diffieult to resist, and justly in 
view of developments. It is true that the Philo- 
logical Society first planned it, and that neither 
Murray, without whom it might never have 
taken real shape, nor Bradley, his brilliant sue- 
cessor, Was an Oxford man. In a sense it is 
pleasant to think that they were not, for their 
careers are all the more inspiring for the early 
difficulties which each had to overcome; but if 
ever strangers were welcome at Oxford, they 
were—Murray fresh from his Mill Hill serip- 
torium, with his strong frame and magnificent 
head which proclaimed him by nature to be a 
scholar of heroic mould, and Bradley, who was 
introduced to the dictionary a little later, the 
simplest, most learned and most natural of men. 
Both these great editors lived to a ripe age, and 
each, certainly Murray, had hopes, if not visions, 
of outliving his task; but the present editor, 
Mr. Onions, who has just passed the last proof, 
is the fourth. Of the hundreds of collaborators 
few survive who helped to collect slips when 
the printing began; fewer still from that earlier 
and obseurer period when all that could be done 
was slip-collecting. It is curious to reflect that 
one who was possibly the oldest contributor of 
all—Harriet Martineau—was born in 1802. But 
merely to read the acknowledgments to helpers 
as they have appeared in successive instalments 
is to realize that for two or even three genera- 
tions the fine flower of learning has gone down 
before the harvest could be gathered in. 

What the harvest is has been set forth in a 
manner by statistics—the 414,825 words, the 
500,000 definitions, the 1,827,306 illustrative 
quotations and the like, and these statistics can 
be compared with those of other dictionaries. 
Yet nothing but familiarity with the volumes 
can really explain the greatness and the excel- 
lence of the dictionary. Next to buying it— 
and it is admittedly expensive, and the pleasure 
ot receiving a section for a small sum periodi- 
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cally is now a thing of the past—the best thing 
for every one who values the English language 
is to ensure that by some means or another, in 
library, club or place of business, he shall al- 
ways be in a position to have access to it. The 
Periodical gives evidence to show that even at 
this stage it is not so well known as it ought to 
be, but no one who has ever lived near it would 
willingly put himself out of range, and, though 
it has already become the basis of minor dic- 
tionaries, the children can be no substitute for 
the parent; indeed, in comparison they are al- 
most spurious. Nowhere else is the continuity 
of the language so clearly illustrated as when 
meanings and quotations are attached to a word 
from the time of William the Conqueror or even 
earlier to the present day. It is sometimes said 
that the dictionary is too hospitable, and that 
it does not distinguish enough between good and 
bad currency, contenting itself, except in fla- 
grant instances, merely with a dated citation 
and the writer’s name. This, however, is to 
forget that its principles are fundamentally his- 
torical, and that the history of language is full 
of examples of words which after graceless in- 
troductions have risen in dignity, while it is not 
always safe to write “obsolete” or “dialect” or 
“slang” against a word. Dictionaries that pick 
and choose do so at the peril of their univer- 
sality. The Oxford Dictionary seems to have 
been shaped by forces which the founders did 
not at first foresee, but to which in loyalty to 
their trust they saw that they had to submit. 
Hence for years a recession of hopes for a con- 
clusion within measurable time and the neces- 
sity now for a supplement. It is, however, an 
enormous triumph to have arrived at a finish, 
for several other national dictionaries, begun 
even earlier, are not yet within sight of the end, 
and the effect of completion, it is to be hoped, 
will be an ever-growing appreciation by the En- 
glish-speaking world of its linguistic inheri- 
tance.—The London Times. 





REPORTS 


THE GROUPING OF NEW YORK CITY 
PUPILS ACCORDING TO ABILITY 
GrovuPine of pupils according to ability into 

classes for bright, slow and normal pupils has 

been inaugurated in the public schools of New 
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York City. In a general circular to the schools 
Superintendent of Schools William J. O’Shea 
outlines the procedure for grouping children. 
According to a summary given in the Bulletin 
of the University of the State of New York 
wherever pupils are classed according to ability 
the greatest number will be, as a rule in the 
normal group. In a 6A grade of 200 pupils, 
for instance, the probability is that there will 
be one class of bright pupils, one of slow 
pupils and three of normal pupils and allow- 
ance must be made for growth in the number 
of normal classes. He suggests that if there 
be one class in a grade the grouping into bright, 
slow and normal should take place within that 
class. If there are about 80 pupils in a grade 
there will not be a sufficient number to form a 
bright class and a normal class. He suggests 
that the bright pupils and the best of the normal 
pupils be grouped in normal classes and the 
other normal pupils and slow pupils be placed 
in the second class. It must be remembered, he 
states, that this grouping of pupils necessitates 
a modification of the syllabus which, however, 
should not mean the omission of whole subjects. 

Dr. O’Shea then gives reasons for this method 
of grouping, as follows: 


One of the objects of a classification by the use 
of standardized methods of measuring is to enable 
the teacher to keep each pupil at his highest level 
of achievement and within the range of the learner’s 
capacity. That can best be accomplished in a 
fairly homogeneous group. It is not fair to the 
bright pupil to hold him back to accommodate the 
normal or the slow, and it is ethically wrong to 
expect the slow to keep pace with the bright, or 
even normal. The slow should not be driven to 
despair or to indifference by asking more of them 
than they are capable of doing. The bright should 
not be driven into day-dreaming or idleness by 
waiting for the slow. 

It is sometimes said that in a classification ac- 
cording to capacity and rate of learning the pupils 
in a slow class miss the ‘inspiration of witnessing 
the work of the bright and quick learners. For- 
tunately, there are, even in a slow class, pupils of 
varying abilities, that is, some a little brighter than 
others. It should not be overlooked that the pupil 
who is naturally slow and who is placed in a bright 
class may become discouraged by seeing others 
keeping far ahead of him. He will be spurred on 
by the teacher to greater end greater efforts, which 
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finally would be beyond him. Such an organizs. 
tion is not an ethical one because the demands arp 
beyond the capacity of the learner. 

Pupils in the slow classes are not inferior, as q 
rule; they are different. Some of them may be 
very successful in life later on. No odious com. 
parison should be made. Slowness is not always q 
disadvantage. A person who is slow of compre 
hension may remember longer what he has, at last, 
comprehended. The teacher of a slow class, jy 
covering less ground, should not have more difficult 
work than a teacher of a normal group covering 
more work. If the required work in the syllabus 
is adapted to the learner’s capacity, teaching is not 
more difficult in a class of slow children than in 
any other. Mistakes in grouping are sometimes 
made. As soon as a teacher discovers a maladjust- 
ment it should be corrected by a transfer to a class 
more suited to the pupil’s capacity. No parent will 
object to the placing of a child in a class in which 
it can be most benefited. 

All children finishing the eighth year satisfac. 
torily, bright, normal or slow, should receive di- 
plomas, as they have covered the prescribed course 
of study although they may not have covered the 
whole of the syllabus. 

A class is a body of pupils in a school pursuing 
the same or equivalent studies; it is a commun'ty 
jointly partaking of about the same experiences. 
If there are more pupils in a class than can prop 
erly be taught we classify them, which means we 
divide them into classes, that is, we arrange them 
in sets according to some method founded on com- 
mon properties or characters: thus, there may be 
200 pupils in the 6A grade who must be distributed 
into classes founded on common properties or char 
acters. Classification is the act of forming a class 
or of dividing into classes. 

A group is a number of individual things or per- 
sons related in some definite way and segregated 
from others: thus, a bright group. 

Formerly, there was no plan of classifying except 
a numerical one, that is, 160 pupils were simply 
divided into four classes of 40 each and an & 
tempt was made to treat them all alike. 


THE EYESIGHT OF INFANTS AND 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Or 2,044 pre-school children undergoing eye 
tests in Gary, Ind., one third, or exactly 36.1 
per cent., were found by federal investigators 
to suffer from faulty vision. 

These results, made publie by the Eyesight 
Conservation Council of America, are set forth 
in a report on the Gary experiments made ‘0 
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the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, a 
member of the Council’s Board of Councillors. 

Complete physical examinations were made of 
994 infants under two years of age and of 3,125 
children whose ages ranged from two to seven 
vears. In both groups the distribution of sex 
was fairly even. 

The work was carried on in connection with a 
social and economic study of infant, mortality 
and the pre-school child in Gary by the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. The study ineluded all chil- 
dren under seven years of age attending the 
kindergartens and primary grades in all the 
publie schools as well as in three parochial 
schools. 

The Gary Children’s Year Committee of the 
Council of National Defense cooperated with 
the government representatives under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Anna E. Rude, director of the child 
hygiene division of the Children’s Bureau, who 
reported on the results to Secretary Davis. 

The Eyesight Conservation Council, in ana- 
lyzing the facts obtained by Secretary Davis, 
emphasizes the fact that “the time to begin 
to preserve eyesight is at birth,” pointing out 
that rattles and other toys are common sources 
of infant eye strain. The report continues as 
follows: 


It was possible to test vision in only about two 
thirds of the cases of the children who were given 
physieal examinations, since only the exceptional 
child under three years of age comprehended the 
test at all, even though it was made as simple as 
possible compatible with accuracy, and only a very 
small number of children under four years did so. 

Out of the 2,044 children given vision tests, 
slightly more than one third, or 36.1 per cent. 
showed defective sight of varying degrees, with ap- 
parently no significant relation to age, although 
those in their fifth year showed a slightly higher 
per cent. than the others, 

In 108 cases, or 5.3 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber given tests, vision was seriously defective in 
both eyes, and the need for glasses was imperative, 
although only ten per cent. of these children so 
urgently in need of glasses were wearing them. 
The other 90 per cent. were not even cognizant of 
the necessity. 

There was a high proportion of cross-eyed chil- 
dren, actually 2.4 per cent. of all the children, 
but here again corrective glasses were being worn 
by only about one seventh of those with this de- 
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fect. Only one boy, out of the total of 33 boys 
with cross-eyes, was wearing glasses. 

Obviously, it was impossible to obtain data re- 
garding vision in the group of 994 infants under 
two years of age by use of the methods employed; 
but twenty-three infants, or 2.3 per cent., plainly 
showed eye defects, and the proportion steadily 
increased with age. 

While the report of the Children’s Bureau is 
entirely an analysis of statistical data with no 
attempt to analyze the causes and effects of de- 
fects, it is quite evident from the high prevalence 
of defective vision that the eyesight of infants 
and young children calls for greater attention than 
has been given in the past. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


REPEATED THORNDIKE INTELLI- 
GENCE EXAMINATIONS 


RELATIVELY little evidence has been published 
as to the significance of scores on repetitions of 
the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for 
high-school graduates. In describing the 1919- 
1924 series of this test Wood reports a reli- 
ability coefficient of .85. Ruch? estimates the 
reliability of Part I of 1925-30 series as “at 
least .85 and probably .90 or slightly higher.” 
Both of these quotations are based on the as- 
sumption of immediate repetition of similar 
forms of the test. Eells* summarizes miscel- 
laneous repeated tests at Stanford University. 
He states, “Among the approximate 7,000 stu- 
dents who have taken the Thorndike test at 
Stanford there are a small number, less than 1 
per cent., who have taken the test a second time 
at intervals ranging from one week to 34% 
years between the two trials. They are mostly 
‘freak’ or abnormal cases and little confidence 
ean be placed in conclusions drawn from such 
a small and unrepresentative sample... 
When those whose original score was 50 or 
higher are separated into two groups, those re- 

1 Wood, Ben D. ‘‘Measurement in Higher Edu- 
cation.’’ World Book Company, Yonkers. 1925. 

2 Ruch, G. M. ‘‘A Mental Educational Survey 
of 1,550 Iowa Seniors.’’ University of Iowa, 
Studies in Education, Volume II, Number 5, p. 19. 

8 Eells, Walter C. ‘‘Upper Division Scholar- 
ship,’’ Part II, Faculty Bulletin No. 8, Stanford 
University, May 21, 1927. 
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tested after an interval of less than one year, 
and those tested after an interval of one year 
or more, the following results appear: 


Interval Number of Mean increase 


cases of scores 
Less than one year... 29 9.4 
One year or more..... 6 11.0 


No statement is made as to the correlation be- 
tween the scores of the first and second tests. 

To obtain data as to the correlation between 
successive tests after varying intervals and as 
to the effects on test score levels of repeated ex- 
aminations, the Thorndike test* was given to 207 
members of the class in Beginning Psychology 
at Stanford University three weeks after the 
opening of the autumn quarter. These students 
were instructed to take the examination as an 
integral part of the work of the course. The 
members of the group varied in classification ; 
188 had originally taken other forms of the 
same test as candidates for admission to the 
university at intervals of from one to four 
years. Nineteen had taken the same form of 
the test within a year. 

Table I lists the correlations between the orig- 
inal test scores and those obtained in this ex- 
periment. For the groups segregated according 
to the length of interval between tests a reduc- 
tion in closeness of relationship occurs with each 
inerease of the interval of time. The retests 
within a year using the same form of the test 
are noted as correlating relatively closely with 
the original test scores. The small number of 


TABLE I 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ORIGINAL AND RETEST 
ScorEs 

r N 

Same test within one year 889 19 
New form after one year . 751 104 
New form after two years 720 59 
New form after three years 648 25 


Total group—Mivred intervals 752 207 


4 This study was made possible through the co- 
operation of Professors W. R. Miles and P. R. 
Farnsworth, of the Stanford Department of Psy- 
chology, who arranged for subjects from their 
classes, and of Dr. E, L. Thorndike through advice 
and a financial subsidy. 
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eases, involving a relatively large probable 
error, raises a question as to whether .889 may 
be accepted as a representative coefficient of me 
liability. More likely it represents a figure 
above which the reliability does not fall. Op 
the other hand, the successive reductions in or. 
relation with increase of time interval suggest 
that the coefficient after one year (.751) and 
the equivalent figure (.752) obtained when al! 
groups are combined regardless of interval are 
lower than the true reliability. The writer 
would hazard a guess that with a more ade. 
quate representation and the use of an alter. 
native form after an interval of less than a year 
between tests the coefficient of reliability for the 
1925-30 series of the Thorndike examination 
would be between .80 and .85 or approximately 
the same as for the 1919-24 series as reported 
by Wood. 

That Ruch’s estimate of the reliability of Part 
I is higher than warranted by experimental data 
is suggested by the figures of Table II, which 
for the entire mixed group of 207 students 
shows the correlations between repeated parts 
of the test. Making a similar allowance for the 
time intervals involved an estimate of the re- 
liability of Part I might perhaps be placed as 
high as .75. 


TABLE II 
RETEST CORRELATIONS FOR PARTS OF TEST 


(Total group) 


Part I oe 626 
Part II . tii Digits tcl 531 
Part III ne Cee See 587 
i ES DS non 713 

Total test. ......... editbesne .752 


Of interest in connection with another stud) 
of the feasibility of omitting Part II in order 
to save testing and scoring time is the fact tha! 
the sums of scores in Parts I and III give a re 
test correlation only slightly lower than that for 
the entire test (.713 as compared with .752). 

The effect of retests on scores is given in 
Table III. Although the average score W% 
raised for each group except that with the twe 
year interval the differences are not highly sit 
nificant. The largest absolute difference of 2.1 
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TABLE III 
Errect or RETEST ON AVERAGE SCORES 


Within After After After Total 
lyear lyear 2years 3 years group 
N 19 104 59 25 207 
First Mean 
score 80.5 79.54 79.74 70.20 78.80 
Second Mean 
seore 81.3 81.22 79.34 72.36 80.15 
Difference 0.8 1.68 — .40 2.16 1.35 
Difference /st. 
dev. of diff. 514 2.26 365 1.46 2.38 
First stand- 
ard devia- 
tion 14.15 11.1 11.60 9.06 12.25 
Second stand- 
ard devia- 
tion 12.82 10.2 10.88 8.58 11.65 


points at the three-year interval is only 1.46 
standard The difference in 

means for the entire mixed group is of slightly 

more significance (2.38 times standard error) 

falls short of the usual criterion of 

The absolute 

amount of increase was 1.35 points. 

The effect on dispersion of the retesting was 
to produce a consistent though small reduction 
This also 


error, 


times its 


but stall 
three times the standard error. 


in the standard deviation of scores. 
is reported in Table ITI. 

The conditions surrounding the original test 
and the repetitions, perhaps, should be further 
The first test for 
each student was taken under competitive con- 
ditions with admission to the university at stake. 
Each was an applicant for one of a limited 
number of vacancies for admission. Strong in- 
centive was present to do well on the test and 
earn a score that would help in obtaining fa- 
le action on the application for admission 


to Stanford. 


emphasized and discussed, 


vorah 


On the other hand, the second test was taken 
as a required exercise in a university course. 
Relative standing in test seore was of small per- 
‘onal significance as compared with that in the 
Degree of effort depended to a 
greater extent upon individual spirit of co- 
operation and conscientiousness. The lack of a 
larger inerease in average scores came as a sur- 
prise to the writer. Practice effects on scores 
of those with the most recent original tests and 
experience or maturity effects for others fail to 


be demonstrated clearly. Another set of retests 


t situation. 
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with conditions of incentive more carefully con- 
trolled and equated is needed to establish the 
normal expectation of change, or its lack, under 
retest conditions. 

The reduction in correlation between first and 
second test with the passing of time may be due 
to the above-mentioned difference in attitude 
and incentive, or possibly to more specific in- 
formational causes, such as differences in cur- 
riculum for the members of the group studying 
in different fields of knowledge, some more 
closely related to material in the tests than 
others. The difference in standard deviation of 
scores for the groups at different time intervals 
accounts to some extent for variations in the 
correlation coefficients, but the reductions in cer- 
relation are not entirely consistent with the 
changes in standard deviation. Other causes 
would arpear to be more potent. 


Summary 

For retests with the Thorndike examinations 
the correlations between first and second test 
scores are found to be successively reduced with 
increases in the interval of time between tests. 
The variation is from .648 after three-year in- 
terval to .889 for interval of less than one year 
but on repetition of the same form. 

The reliability coefficient from immediate 
repetition of a different form of the test is es- 
timated as probably .80 to .85. The reliability 
for Part I is estimated as possibly .75. 

Changes in average scores vary from a de- 
crease of .4 to an increase of 2.16 points. The 
significance of these changes is doubtful, the 
largest difference being 2.38 times its standard 
error. 

The dispersions of scores are somewhat more 
restricted on the second test than on the first 
test. 

Factors such as change in attitude and varied 
intervening educational experience raise ques- 
tions as to the full significance of the data pre- 
sented. 

K. M. CowbrEry 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SOME RESULTS OF SOCIAL INTELLI- 
GENCE TESTS 


Ir has been suggested that there are different 
kinds of intelligence, such as abstract, concrete 
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and social. Such a suggestion is a very useful 
one, because it directs our attention to the dif- 
ferent kinds of stimuli which may be used for 
intelligence test purposes. The dominance of 
the verbal school-text type of intelligence test 
is bad, because it tends to make us think of in- 
tellect as bookish and verbal. 

It would seem, however, to be rather difficult 
to construct tests of social intelligence. It is 
more difficult to measure their validity. Re- 
cently one such test has appeared, namely, the 
George Washington University Social Intelli- 
gence Test prepared by Moss, Hunt, Omwake 
and Ronning. This test was given to a group 
of fifty graduate students studying testing and 
measurement at Teachers College. Here are 
the results for the T. C. students, compared with 
the norms given by the authors of the test: 


n Median Q: Q; 


T. C. students 50 113 98 123 12.5 
College graduate 
norms (Moss) 100 113 99 123 12.0 


There is a remarkable similarity between our 
results and the results found by the authors of 
the test. 

What is the test measuring? 
type of thing that Gilliland! has termed “soci- 
ability’? Gilliland’ suggests that his test may 

A part of 
questionnaire, 


Is it the same 


be measuring social intelligence. 
Gilliland’s _ test, the 

which proved to be the most satisfactory of 
Gilliland’s four tests, was given to our gradu- 
ate students. The correlation between the 
Gilliland Sociability Test and the Moss Social 
Intelligence Test for thirty-two cases is r=.14 
with a P. E. of .11. Whatever the two tests may 


be measuring, they do not seem to be measuring 


namely, 


the same thing. 

For some of the students who took the above 
tests, there a very 
thorough general intelligence test of the usual 
verbal type, a test having a high reliability. 
The correlations between the general intelli- 
gence examination and the two measures of so- 


were available scores on 


cia] intelligence are as follows: 


1Gilliland, A. R., and Burke, R. S. ‘‘A Mea- 


surement of Sociability,’’ J. of Appl. Psych., 1926, 
10, 315-326. 
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Verbal intelligence with Social Intelligence (Moss) 


r-.68 n-33 
Verbal intelligence with Sociability (Gilliland) 
r= .2e n-19 


So far as we can draw any conclusions from 
these few results, it would seem as if Gilliland’s 
Sociability and the Moss Social Intelligence are 
rather different things. Moss’s test would seem 
to be giving the same sort of a measure as the 
usual verbal intelligence test, while Gilliland’s 
“sociability” seems to have little in common with 
it. Which is giving us a measure of social in- 
telligence, it is impossible to say. If the Moss 
test is really a measure of social intelligence, 
then the relatively high correlation between 
verbal and social intelligence for a very selected 
group of graduate students would seem to sug- 
gest a high correlation between social and verbal 
or abstract intelligence in general. 

In addition to the above tests, an association 
test of the “community of ideas” type* was 
given to forty-eight of these same graduate stu- 
dents. Scoring the test on the basis of the num- 
ber of common responses, these results were cor- 
related with the scores on the Moss Social In- 
telligence Test. The coefficient of correlation 
is .04. This “community of ideas” test is a 
very rough measure of the tendency to give com- 
mon rather than individual responses, and as it 
exists at present very unreliable, the correla- 
tion between the first half of the list and the 
second half being only .38. 

This brief excursion to find out whether the 
Moss Social Intelligence Test has any relation 
to other possible measures of sociability has 
been The other measures are 
probably very unreliable. All that we have 
found is that the Moss Test correlates fairly 
well with a reliable intelligence test of the usual 
abstract verbal type. Does this mean that it is 
measuring this type of ability or that social and 
abstract intelligence are so closely correlated 
that it is unprofitable to attempt to discriminate 
between them? 


unsuccessful, 


R. Prin tner, 
C. C. UPpsHALt 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


2Pintner, R. ‘‘Community of Ideas,’’ Psychol. 
Rev., 1918, 25, 402-410. 











